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. that up and coming young pla 
employee . . . that advertising man- af 
ager friend of yours . . . the young har 
lady who wants to learn more about : 
the printing business . . . in fact = 
the most practical gift for anyone an 
engaged in the graphic arts. oe 

This book will be a constant help in their work. It shows how - 
to do things in the most practical manner—how to eliminate waste, ne 
so to speak. A book of 544 pages chock full of information cover- ” 
ing every phase of the printing trades. ab 
Send us a $10 bill or your check for $10 and the book will be ad 
sent you at once. It will repay you many times over within the fre 
year. He 

do 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS PUBLISHING COMPANY qT 
608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS \ 
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A NEW 





TO PRINTING PLANT PROFITS 


“Profits are made in the press room,” runs 
the old adage. Meeting today’s printing 
prices needn't drive your press room profits 
out of the window—not when you use 


THE NEW C&P 10X15 CRAFTSMAN 
PRESS WITH RICE AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Printers using it say that this new press 
handles a larger variety of work, profitably, 
than any other automatic they have ever 
seen or used. 

It gives fast, economical production (up to 
3500 impressions per hour) with the finest 
of printing quality,on all your regular 10x15 
platen work. Best of all, its tremendous im- 
pression strength, full, even ink distribution 
and adjustable form rollers enable you to 
handle on this same press with its higher 
speeds and lower hour costs, many fine hal f- 
tone and color jobs you would ordinarily 
run on large, expensive presses far slower 
and costlier to operate. 

The New 10x15 Craftsman Press saves you 
time and money in other important ways. The 
accurate hand-wheel impression adjustment 
eliminates hours of make-ready time formerly 
needed for underlaying the form, adjusting 
the platen and changing the packing. (Print- 
ers who have seen it say this is the most valu- 
able improvement ever incorporated in a job 
printing press.) The simple, positive feeder 
adjusts in less than one minute for any stock 
from onionskin to heavy board, in any size 
from 2%"x4” up to full press capacity. Long 
runs are made without frequent press shut- 
downs for loading, for the feeder accom- 
modates 15 inches of stock at a single “lift.” 


PRINTING PRESSES (QJ) ano PAPER CUTTERS 





you write, ask us to include a sample of fine 
halftone and color printing produced on 
this press in a regular commercial printing 
plant, under normal press reom conditions. 
Learn for yourself how the New C&P 10x15 
These important features, and many others, Craftsman Press with Rice Automatic Feeder 
are described and illustrated in a booklet will save you time and money on the work 
which we shall be glad to send you. When you now have to do. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY - CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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VALUES 





WORTH 
= INVESTIGATING 


PRINTERS -BOOKBINDERS - BOXMAKERS EQUIPMENT 
SPECIALS! 


Rebuilt—ready for immediate shipment 


5/0 Special Miehle, bed 46x68’, Spiral 
Gear Drive, Miehle Ext. Del. 

5/0 Miehle, bed 46x65’, Spiral Gear 
Drive, Combination Delivery. 

No. 4 Miehle, 4-roller, bed 29x41’, Spiral 
Gear Drive, Gas Bar, Miehle Exten- 
sion Delivery. 


(Can furnish new Christensen Pile 
Feeder to make first class No. 4 Unit) 


10x15’ C. & P. N. S. Miller Unit. 
10x15’ C. & P. N. S. Open Press 
10x15’ C. & P. O. S. Open Press 


Style B Kelly Special, 17x22’. 

14x22” Universal for Cutting and Creas. 
ing—also Printing. , 

32’ Seybold Hand Clamp Power Cutter. 

25x38" Anderson Folder. 

28x28" Single Fold Folder with Pressure 
rolls for refolding. 

24° Power Perforator. 

Anderson Horizontal Bundler. 

Hall Bench Bundler—Jog Table. 

Seybold Round Corner Machine. 

Challenge Proof Press—16 x35’. 

Hexagon Pedestal Power Saw. 


Can quote following thoroughly rebuilt or in good 
running condition—INSPECT THESE FIRST! 


7/0 Miehle, bed 51x74’, Ext. Del. Dexter 
Pile Feeder. 

Harris Offset Press, SL7, 36x48’. 

45” Sheridan New Model Power Cutter. 

40° Sheridan Full Automatic Cutter. 

4/0 Miehle, bed 46x6’, Ext. Del. 

No. 4 Miehle, bed 29x41’, Comb. Del. 

Upham Two-Color Attachments. 

17x22” Mentges Folder. 

Thomson Electric Die Heater in 10x15’ 
Chase—like new. 

68” Mashek Form Truck. 

Wesel Final Base—Warnock—Latham. 

Rouse Base and Hooks. 

70° Dexter Suction Pile Feeders. 

65" Dexter Suction Pile Feeders. 

56° Cross Continuous Feeders. 

a Continuous Folder Feeder— 

x38’. 


Moyer New Model Automatic Stitcher 
3 Boston Heads, 4 Feeding Stations. 

Latham Stitchers— %° capacity. 

Dexter No. 291 Jobbing Folder, 38x52’. 

Dexter No. 4 Newspaper Folder, 38x52’. 

Dexter No. 90 Jobbing Folder, 33x46’. 

Berry Drill—Multiple Head. 

Sterling Hand Power Round Corner 
Machine. 

Knowlton 20° Gluing Machine—Gas 
Heater, 27’ Canvas Belt Conveyor. 

72° Hancock Line-up Table. 

38x50” Craftsman Line-up Table. 

Hamilton Wood Electro Cut Cabinet 
with 20 full size Cases. 

Furniture Cabinet and Contents, 10-160 
ems Wood Furniture. 

Cylinder Press Locks. 

Chases—aAll Sizes. 


NEW EQUIPMENT and SUPPLIES 


WEPSCO All Steel Composing Room Equipment—Berry Round 
Hole Drills—Idea!l Box Stitchers—Ideal Bindery Trucks—Steel 
Chases—Stitching Wire for the Printer and Boxmaker. 


Complete information and prices on request 
Phones: RANdolph 8377-78 


J. D. HENNIGAN COMPANY 


551-53 FULTON STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Selling ADVERTISING 


Printin g 


From an Interview with David P. Porterfield, Directy 
of Marketing Dept., United Typothetae of Americ 


FRED E. KUNKEL 


offers the greatest opportunity for 
increasing the printer’s market 
and income today. You cannot, by 
any kind of salesmanship, sell a firm 
10,000 billheads if it requires only 
5,000. So the opportunity for increas- 
ing volume by constructive salesman- 
ship is largely lacking in that field. 
That type of printing ought not to 
bear a selling cost. A firm that needs 
such printing should buy it and not 
involve the cost of salesmanship. 
But in the realm of advertising print- 
ing, which over the past few years has 
accounted for approximately half of 
the volume of commercial printing, 
there is a tremendous amount of con- 
structive salesmanship to be done be- 
cause there is not now and never has 
been enough of this type of printing 
being used. 


S ELLING advertising printing 


KNOWING CUSTOMER'S NEED 


‘THE printer should, therefore, con- 

centrate the attention of his print- 
ing salesmen on the question of how 
to comprehend the customer’s need for 
printing, even though the customer 
may not comprehend it, so that the 
printing salesman can go to his cus- 
tomer, or prospect, and show him how 
the use of printing will help his busi- 


ness. The purchase of printing shoul 
be just an incident to the transaction, 
regarding printing as a tool, or jp. 
strument, or vehicle for accomplishing 
something for the customer. 

From a marketing standpoint, prin. 
ing may be divided into two main 
classes: (1) utility or necessity prin. 
ing, which includes forms, labels ani 
stationery; (2) advertising printing 
and there are two major problems in 
selling advertising printing—one 5 
the education of the printing salesma 
so that he will be a real salesman, 


not just an order taker. In fact, th | 
order-taker type of solicitor, who gos § 
around ringing door bells asking fa § 


permission to submit quotations, ought 
to be eliminated from the industry. He 


does not render any service either t| 
his employer or to his customer. Hk | 


may render a doubtful service to the 
customer if he gets a lower price fr 
that customer, but that is accomplished 
at the expense of the printing indw 
try and its future ability to give th 
customer good service. 
fore, not very helpful in the long m 
even to the customer. 

The other problem is to provide th 
salesman, and through the salesma 
the customers or prospects, with ideas 
and suggestions for using printing t 
expand their own business. 
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IN THE BEGINNING 


NE might go back to the printer in 
0 the pioneer community, who went 
into the printing business because le 
wanted to publish a newspaper. There 
was no printer, so he had to go into 
the printing business to get out a 
paper. Thereafter if some nearby 
planter had a surplus of tobacco, or 
cotton, or sugar, for sale, or wanted 
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place the order with the lowest-priced 
printer. And still there was no real 
selling done. 

As business was developed we have 
discovered and learned how to use ad- 
vertising to make people want things 
they did not previously want. The 
typewriter has come into existence, 
also better postoffice facilities, and 
many other things, all of which have 
made it necessary to use a vast num- 








Show him how the use of printing will help his business. 


to advertise a reward for the return of 
a runaway slave, and wanted some 
placards printed, he could not wait for 
the next month’s issue of the paper, 
so he went to the printer as the only 
source of supply, to have his printing 
done. 

The printer originally was a crafts- 
man, just as the shoemaker, the black- 
smith, the tinner, and the carpenter, 
in pioneer communities. None of them 
sold their products. They merely made 
to order things which people discov- 
ered they needed. 

Then there came a time when an- 
other man decided to publish a paper 
and he too went into the printing busi- 
ness because he did ‘not want his com- 
petitor to print it. From that time on 
there was competition, and after that 
the customer could get prices and 


ber of printed forms just to carry on 
our present complicated sort of 
business. 

So there is a great market for print- 
ing even though none was sold today. 
You cannot run a business any longer 
without a lot of printing. Sometimes 
we do not realize its value and neces- 
sity. And the field of developing mar- 
kets through the use of advertising 
printing has just barely been scratched. 


NEED IN ADVERSE TIMES 


Tus country is suffering now be- 
cause of two things: First, the 
great majority of men at the heads of 
businesses do not know how to run 
those businesses in adverse times. They 
are fair-weather skippers. That fact is 
attested to by the failure figures of 
Dun and Bradstreet. The percentage 
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of successful businesses is rather small 
when opportunities to lead are so ex- 
tensive as they are today. 

The second thing is that even among 
those who do know that aggressive 
selling and advertising pays, there is 
a timidity which is keeping them from 
doing the things which they know 
would pay if they had the courage. So 
we have seen firms cutting advertis- 
ing appropriations in spite of the fact 
that experience in previous depressions 
has shown that those firms which in- 
crease or maintain their advertising 
appropriations made money by doing 
it, whereas those that gave it up lost 
money as a result of quitting the game. 

There has been a noticeable ten- 
dency of an unwillingness, or lack of 
courage, to make responsible business 
executives willing to spend money to 
make money. It is one of the preva- 
lent curses which contribute to extend 
the duration of this depression. And 
when it is all over there will be statis- 
tical evidence to prove it. 


TOOL OF BUSINESS 


Printing is a tool of business. And 
advertising printing is the principal 
field in which there is an opportunity 
for the printer to increase his markets. 
Those markets do not depend upon 
mere equipment and other classified 
materia that are required for the pro- 
duction of necessity or utility printing, 
so that the only possible hope of keep- 
ing men and equipment anywhere near 
busy is to create business in the one 
field where it can be and should be 
created. Business needs to use more 
printing to develop its business. Selling 
advertising printing is a sales-building 
force that is being neglected. The 
printer must go out and sell it. He 
cannot afford to wait for orders to 
walk into his shop. By such action, or 
inaction, he confesses failure to under- 
stand the relation of printing to busi- 
ness. 
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MUST KNOW BUSINESS BUILDING 


THE printer who does not know how 

to do business building is in the 
same position in regard to supplying 
that service as he is if he does not 
have the machinery for printing it, by 
he can go out and buy those things 
just as he can buy machinery. There js 
no reason why he should not, by ad. 
vertising and merchandising his adver. 
tising printing service, sell the idea tp 
his customer. He can either employ 
men to do what he does not know how 
to do (if his business is big enough 
to justify it, he can establish it as q 
department in the same way that his 
press room and bindery room are es. 
tablished as something definite to sell) 
or he can handle it like he buys his 
engravings and paper, and buy such 
services as needed from one of the 
innumerable free-lance advertising men 
who are to be found in practically 
every community. 


The approach is to find out first 
what the customer’s problems are and 
then to educate his salesmen—a tech- 
nical problem on the one hand and the 
providing of selling helps for that 
salesman on the other hand to convey 
to his customer a concrete idea which 
he can adopt in his own business to 
build sales and make more money. 


““‘We provide member salesmen with 
instruction material for doing just that 
sort of thing,” explained Mr. Porter. 
field, “and they do not have to be 
copywriters or expert advertising men. 
All they need is simply to approach the 
problem from the customer’s point of 
view—find out what the customer's 
business objectives are (and _ they 
should know enough about printing 
to know whether it will help to ac: 
complish those objectives or not), 80 
they will not make the wrong recom: 
mendations. The salesman can offer 
concrete suggestions to his customers 
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and adapt many of the ideas to their 
own particular use. The salesman 
should have ideas, suggestions and in- 
formation to offer. He should have the 
yisual means of presenting his ideas 
and be able to suggest others. He 
should be able to help his customers 
solve some of their sales problems and 
be ready to suggest means and meth- 
ods. He should be able to assist them 
in overcoming specific sales difficulties, 
equipped with the necessary informa- 
tion covering sales, advertising and 
merchandising methods, by showing 
samples of printed advertising for vir- 
tually every kind of business. 


BREAKING DOWN "STALLS" 


“QNE type of sales resistance of- 
fered today is the statement, 
‘We’ve cut down on our advertising 
appropriations.’ There is something 
the salesman can do about that— 
though he cannot manage his custom- 
er’s business. He can come right back 
at him and say, ‘Well and good, but 
here is something that will show you 
how to make more money,’ and then by 
intelligent questioning the salesman 
can bring out that the customer ‘does 
not intend to quit business’ even 
though he may quit on his adver- 
tising appropriation; he may develop 
through questions that the manager is 
not at all satisfied with his sales vol- 
ume, and then he steps in and shows 
him how to do something about that. 

“He studies his customer’s situation 
and prescribes the type of advertising 
printing that will improve his sales. 
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He begins to talk sales promotion and 
to sell that manager on the idea. And 
if this only works in one case out of 
ten, it is a ‘feat’ well worth the effort. 
If you can satisfy one customer he 
will soon draw other customers for you, 
like a magnet draws ingots. It is con- 
structive selling—and there is not 
enough of that. And it benefits the 
customer as well as the printer. 


“Such trivial objections as ‘Manu- 
facturers furnish us lots of circulars,’ 
or ‘We never had a mailing list— 
don’t know anything about using 
printed matter to sell goods,’ or ‘I’m 
too busy this morning to see you— 
mail me your proposition,’ or ‘We’ve 
tried mailing out circulars but it 
doesn’t pay,’ are not to be taken too 
literally. They are merely ‘stalls,’ and 
should invite the salesman to wade in 
and two-fistedly show how others are 
doing it and how through the use of 
advertising printing, he too can do 
likewise and profit. 


“The salesman should be a business 
counselor so far as selling advertising 
printing is concerned. He should show 
the customer the profitable use of 
printing. He should show the retailer 
how printing helps inside sales people. 
He can show how the use of printing 
makes business correspondence more 
effective. And in fact the field of sales 
promotion for selling printing advertis- 
ing is wide open, waiting the man with 
the will to do to come along and use 
it as a powerful selling arm to crash 
through the door of inertia which 
exists during this depression.” 




















Newspaper PRODUCTION 


Costs 


Where the dollar goes— the departmental 
disbursement of expense is most important 


MARTIN HEIR 





N ANY well-organized business 
[ such as a newspaper publication 

business, it is at all times necessary 
to know not only what the actual pub- 
lication expenses are but also how 
the expense dollar is to be divided 
between the different operations or 
the different departments; in other 
words, to know what each operation 
or each department has cost during 
the month as a percentage of the whole 
cost or expense. 


Particularly is this knowledge im- 
portant, because it enables the pub- 
lisher or his auditing department to 
compare the different expenses of the 
month with each other or with them- 
selves in other months or other years; 
such, for instance, as a comparison of 


the general overhead with the expenses 
of the mechanical departments, the 
expenses of the advertising department 
with that of the circulation depart. 
ment, etc.—to show what proportion 
of the dollar is used for any particular 
purpose. Such comparison not only 
acts as a check on profuse spending 
but also is the true basis for budge. 
tary control of all expense accounts: 
it is the rudder by which the craft is 
piloted from the stormy sea into a 
safe haven. 


AN INDIVIDUAL CASE 


ys the October issue of Toe Grapaic 

Arts MontTHLY we enumerated the 
monthly expenses of an evening paper 
in a city of one hundred thousand 
population printing 936 pages during 
the month. We believe that we used 
a fair average in our computations, 
These expenses amounted to $60,047.90 
or $64.15 a page. By analyzing these 
figures we find that the mechanical 
departments accounted for the largest 
part of the expense, or 38.42%; next 
came the general overhead, 23.44%. 
These expenses included depreciation, 
interest on the capital invested, taxes, 
insurance, rent and heat, power and 
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light, repairs, stationery and printing 
(other than printing of the paper), 
supplies, discounts and rebates, asso- 
ciation dues and subscriptions for 
charitable purposes, bad debts, the 
two control departments, administra- 
tion and auditing, and the business 
office. Newsprint and ink 15.56%, the 
editorial department 11.14%, circula- 
tion department 6.48%, and the ad- 
yertising department 4.9%. 








Showing comparative values. 


These percentages have a great com- 
parative value; they show where the 
expense dollar went and what it 
brought in the form of production or 
services; thus $38.42 of every hundred 
dollars expended bought composition, 
presswork, engravings, and stereotype 
plates; $15.56 bought the necessary 
paper and ink; $11.14 accounted for 
all the editorial work; $6.48 bought all 
the services required for circulating 
the paper, and $4.90 went to insure the 
paper’s main sustenance, the adver- 
tising revenue. No attempt has been 
made here to separate the expenses of 
the mechanical departments nor of 
the legal, classified, and display ad- 
vertising groups. 
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PLACING THE CHARGE 


ps any undertaking having a number 

of independent departments there 
naturally is one class of overhead or 
burden that wholly concerns the de- 
partment in which it originated or is 
located. It comprises the services of 
clerks, office girls, messengers, typists, 
stenographers, etc., and their supplies. 
Such overhead is charged against the 
department from which it sprung and 
is accounted for in that department’s 
expense account. 


But there is another class of over- 
head that cannot be charged to any 
certain department, for the simple rea- 
son that it serves all the departments 
or benefits the organization as a whole. 
This is called the general overhead. 
In true cost finding this overhead is 
prorated over the productive depart- 
ments in proportion to the expenses 
of the department to the expenses of 
the organization as a whole. In the 
case under consideration this overhead 
amounts to $14,075.03, or $23.44 for 
each hundred dollars worth of expense. 


Thus the total costs connected with 
the publication of the paper have been 
accounted for and distributed over the 
four production departments. By the 
use of this method the publisher is 
enabled through his auditing depart- 
ment to compare his department costs 
from month to month and from year 
to year. Naturally the figures will not 
fully show the condition back of the 
different percentages because of the 
variation in the total business done 
and the production costs through vari- 
ation in wage scales and hours of 
work; but any considerable increase 
or decrease in the costs of any de- 
partment either in any one month or 
in any one year will at once call at- 
tention to a happening out of the or- 
dinary, demanding investigation. 
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NEWSPRINT WASTE 


Buss for newsprint and ink repre- 

sent the largest single cost item 
in the production and publication of 
a paper; thus it also offers the greatest 
opportunity for waste on the one hand 
and salvage on the other. This waste 
ranges all the way from 1.84% to 
4.64% of newsprint consumption where 
this consumption is under one thou- 
sand tons of newsprint yearly and as 
high as 6% where the consumption is 
up to five thousand tons yearly, ac- 
cording to Mechanical Bulletin No. 74 
issued by the mechanical department 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. One MES paper consum- 
ing more than twenty thousand tons 
yearly reported a newsprint waste of 
1.82%, while another of the same clas- 
sification reported a waste of 5.5%. 
The greatest variation in this waste 
was accounted for in stripping off the 
wrapper and in the press run. It is 
evident that with such a variation in 
newsprint waste the variation in the 
cost of production will be considerable. 


As will have been seen, the fore- 
going cost studies relate to the paper 
as a whole. So far nothing has been 
said about the cost of reading matter 
and advertising space as separate cost 
items and where to charge such costs. 
Circulation and space sold for adver- 
tising purposes are the only means 
of revenue of a newspaper. It may 
have such other means of support as 
commercial printing, engraving, syndi- 
cating services, radio broadcasting, 
etc., that at times may account for a 
big share of the paper’s income; but 
as all these activities are side-issues 
more or less, apart from the main pur- 
pose of the paper, they will be disre- 
garded in these studies. Thus we will 
confine ourselves to reading matter and 
advertising and try to determine the 
cost of each. 











Novembe, 


To find the production cost of 9 
paper we have loaded its overhead 
the productive departments in the 2 
portion of their separate costs re 
total costs. To find the cost of the 
revenue producers, advertising and 4 
culation, we naturally must saddle the 
total production cost onto the circyl, 
tion and advertising departments j, 
the proportion each of these depart. 
ments produces income. 


USING AN ARBITRARY FIGURE 


AS these articles concern only cog 
of production, we have no incom 
statement to base this proportion op, 
We therefore have to set up an arbi. 
trary proportion based on present cop. 
ditions and past experiences. Thus ye 
have chosen the proportion 43-57—tha 
is, 43 per cent of advertising to §] 
per cent of reading matter, which we 
believe is as close to the general ayer. 
age as it is possible to come. Thy 
the circulation department should be 
charged 57 per cent of the total pm 
duction cost of the paper and the ad- 
vertising department 43 per cent. Ac 
cording to this claim the cest of the 
circulation department, including every 
conceivable production charge, is 
$34,226.16; for the advertising depart 
ment, $25,819.14. The page cost of 
the paper is $36.57 for reading matter 
and $27.58 for advertising space. 


With a newspaper page of eight 
columns, 21.75 inches deep, we have 
ninety-nine inches of reading matter 
and seventy-five inches of advertising 
space. Dividing the costs with the 
contents, we find 37 cents to be the 
cost per inch of both reading matter 
and advertising space. 


Where the proportion of advertising 
to reading matter is larger or smaller 
the costs of each may be adjusted by 
the use of correct proportion per 
centages. 
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If You Can’t SELL ‘EM, 


Instruct “Em 


Building friendship and goodwill in hard times 


will produce greater new business in good times 


J. L. HERZBERG 





Bring them to your plant. 


contacts, even when he doesn’t 

expect orders. What does he talk 
about to his customers and prospects? 
The old standby, “Printing Will In- 
crease Our Business,” isn’t as effective 
as it was in days gone by. Besides, the 
manufacturer or merchant who has 
been using printed salesmanship for 
years needn’t be resold on its practical 
value. He still has faith in its potency 


T= alert printer keeps alive his 


under normal circumstances. But, 
finding his own market stagnant, he is 
reluctant to flood it with costly printed 
pieces that bring him little or no 
return. 


How, then, might the progressive 
craftsman make his contacting worth 
something despite the scarcity of busi- 
ness ? 


By increasing the one asset now in- 
creasable: good will. 


One way of doing this is here sug- 
gested. 


TO REDUCE PRICE COMPLAINTS 


IKE most ideas that have the es- 
sence of practicableness about 
them, the suggestion is not an inno- 
vation. It is simply this: Invite your 
customers to tour through your plani. 
This tour is not to be a haphazard 
dropping in, a walk through the place; 
but a considerably extended visit. In 
fact, to carry out the tour’s purpose, 
it should be done in installments. 

And the purpose? Not a mere ex- 
hibition of your equipment! The peo- 
ple invited will be only casually in- 
terested in the number and types of 
presses you have; and whether there 
be one or a battery of typesetting ma- 
chines affects them not, if they are 
assured that you can handle their 
work. 
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The object of the trip through the 
shop here proposed is to instruct the 
buyer of printing in the mechanics 
of printing. And back of this intent 
lies this definite self-interest: the elimi- 
e nation, in part at least, of the ever- 
recurring quibbling over job-costs. 


PRINT-SHOP SECRETS 


‘THE average executive or depart- 

ment head has but a vague concep- 
tion of what transpires behind the 
scenes of a printing plant. It would be 
of decided benefit to them and to the 
printer if some of the print-shop 
secrets were exposed. 

Many a hard-boiled printing buyer 
would curb his tendencies to check 
and double-check every bill if he were 
familiar with the numerous time-con- 
suming operations that don’t show on 
the finished piece—or even on the 
proofs. He would demand fewer “ab- 
sorptions” of extras if he were shown 
how these extras develop. Doubtlessly 
he would see to it that some of them 
wouldn’t happen, if he were shown 
how they could be avoided. 

Thus might be shown the precise 
procedure of setting a simple mass of 
text on the typesetting machine, at- 
tention being called to the frequent 
need for refingering a line because of 
bad word breaks. Visual evidence of 
such quirks of justification would be 


a revelation to many a vigilant invoice 
comber. 


MAKING FOR COOPERATION © 
(BSERVATIONS at close range of 


the time-consuming operations 
riecessitated by the use of a variety 
of sizes and measures on a small job 
should prove beneficial; it might re- 
sult in a sincere effort on the part of 
advertising designers to coordinate 
their work with the mechanical re- 
quirements of the print-shop. 





Novembe: 


The desirability of submitting op, 
plete copy, or in the case of a series af 
advertisements, of setting the entire 
campaign at one time, are Points 
worthy of special mention by the 
printer undertaking the tour. 

Differentiating the processes of type. 
casting on the linotype and Monotype 
would, of course, be on the program, 
the “lecturer” citing the virtues an 
limitations of slugs and single-charge. 
ter casts. It might be impressed upon 
the visitor that a moderately price 
piece of monotype composition cap 
easily be made to match hand com. 
position in cost; that it becomes hand 
composition, in fact, by the mere add. 
ing or taking out of a word or two, 
if done indiscriminately. And tha 
the simplest change in a galley of lino. 
type frequently necessitates resetting 
of four or five lines. 

How every job must be made up by 
hand regardless of how large a per. 
centage of the composition is done on 
the machine needs to be told; em. 
phasizing, while doing so, the fact that 
white space also involves “composi- 
tion”—invisible on the proof. The 
temporary blocking-in necessary when 
the job is placed for composition with 
“cuts to come” should be pointed out 
at this juncture. 

On the stone might be shown ex. 
hibits of the tie-up for proofs and 
lock-up for press or electrotyping. The 
repetition of tying and untying, ink- 
ing and cleaning necessary, when 
numerous revisions are made on suc- 
cessive proofs, is the point to be 
stressed here. 


SIMPLE EXPLANATIONS 


pr is perhaps sufficient, in our pro- 

posed plant visit, to point out the 
monotype casters. The “tourists 
wouldn’t be able to hear their guide 
anyway if he attempted an explanation 
of the mechanism with the machines 
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in operation. But, in passing the place, 
it ought to be mentioned that the key- 
board ribbon is good for a number of 
castings. This is information of value 
to one preparing a series of advertise- 
ments having a certain unit or units 
repeated in each advertisement. 


In the pressroom are to be explained 
the meaning of work-and-turn, two (or 
more) up, etc. A little inside informa- 
tion concerning the mysteries of make- 
ready might shed some light on the 
low estimates of the cheap printer; 
as should also a few fundamental facts 
concerning the science of imposition. 
Why the press cost of a 32-page book- 
let is little higher than that of a 24- 
page one, in small runs, smacks of 
magic to some printing buyers. 


In the bindery, with the folding ma- 
chines, cutters, and stitchers in opera- 
tion, it should be a simple matter to 
explain combination folds, trimming, 
etc.; with detailed reference to the 
stock requirements of bleeding borders, 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
side-stitch and saddle-stitch, and the 
pros and cons of printing books bound 
with special covers and those self- 
covered. 


Miscellaneous information concern- 
ing type deterioration, obsolescence of 
type styles, variation in paper pur- 
ported to be identical, effects of hu- 
midity on ink and paper might also 
come in for a word or so. 


Such a tour, taken in its entirety, 
would, to be sure, require considerable 
time. But as previously mentioned, it 
might be split up. Not only that; 
each printer, knowing what costs are 
most troublesome to explain, might 
choose those portions of the course 


outlined which apply to his particular 
problem. 
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OTHER METHODS 


LARGER concerns might take their 

story to the customer. They could 
build an advertising campaign around 
the idea. Just as the motor car builder 
and the radio manufacturer describe 
the progress of their products through 
their respective plants, so might also 
the printer. An educational series of 
this sort would be kept for reference 
by a good many of the recipients. It 
is doubtful whether this holds for most 
of the “you-too-can-make-money” ad- 
vertising; notwithstanding the sales- 
psychologists’ contention that that is 
the one theme of universal interest— 
a belabored premise even in better 
times. 


Or, the story of printing mechanics 
might be presented by the salesman in 
person. With a portfolio of photo- 
graphs showing the various operations 
he would have something of value to 
the customer to talk about. 


Such a collection of photographs 
might be made in quantities and sold 
to other printers. This extra-profit 
idea is offered to GrapHic ARTS 
readers without charge. 


Is such a “personally - conducted 
tour” worth the printer’s while? Is it 
feasible? The answers to these ques- 
tions will depend upon individual cir- 
cumstances. 


The writer has had many a session 
“on the carpet” explaining the cost 
of composition, “outrageous altera- 
tions,” and apparently unexplainable 
differences in printing bids. 


That’s why he recommends making 
use of the present adverse times to 
educate the buyer of printing. In the 
midst of futile lamentation, the printer, 
who doesn’t believe the depression will 
last forever, can build good will while 
waiting for that fateful “corner” to be 
turned. 
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EDITOR'S 
Page 


™ THIS issue of THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MontTHLy an offset 
printing department is begun, ed- 
ited by a practical authority on 
the subject. Following out the 
policy of the publication since its 
inception, to render purely educa- 
tional service to members of the 
trade, this department has been 
added with the purpose of brush- 
ing away all of the mysteries of 
the process, for the educational 
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benefit of printers in every city 
town and hamlet in the United 
States. 

We urge all of our readers, of 
whom there are more than 100,. 
000, to study the department care. 
fully from month to month. Such 
attention to the subject may mean 
much to letter-press printers jp 
the very near future. 


t 
Pipanga tee in the graphic 


arts industry have improved 
little, if any, during the past 
month. This is particularly true 
in the larger centers of popula- 
tion. The smaller cities and towns 
are the beneficiaries of big-city 
customers seeking lower prices, 


‘ and therefore the trade in the 


smaller centers has not suffered 
so severely. 

There is a persistent feeling, 
nevertheless, that there now will 
be a gradual return to better 
business everywhere. Those print- 
ers who have kept their houses in 
order through the installation of 
modern equipment and a study of 
new methods and processes will 
be especially in a strong position 
to take care of any increased de- 
mand for printed matter. 


& 
ROBABLY future administra- 


tions of American govern- 
ment will give more heed to the 
advice of printers relative to 
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ostal matters. Postmaster Gen- 
eral Brown and a congressional 
committee, when considering the 
question of an increase in first- 
class postage from 2 to 3 cents, 
were advised through the United 
Typothetae and other printing 
trades organizations that an in- 
creased rate would not only be 
harmful to business but would 
produce less revenue than the 
lower rate. Experience since then 
has shown the printers were 
right. 
e 


T HE United Typothetae of 
America is to be congratu- 
lated on the success of its forty- 
sixth annual convention, held last 
month at Cincinnati. The bring- 
ing together of not only members 
of the Typothetae but of progres- 
sive leaders of all other printing 
trades organizations was a happy 
thought, especially in these times. 
Out of the exchange of ideas and 
plans for close cooperation there 
is little doubt that great good will 
result to all branches of the busi- 
ness and, therefore, to the graphic 
arts industry as a whole. 


OW that the election is over 

and the ballyhoo of politi- 
cians has subsided, people may 
get back to normal again. On 
the virtual settlement of a social 
question that for twelve years has 
torn the country with bitter con- 
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troversy, a new spirit may arise 
and be the means of starting 
printers and all other business 
men back on the way to healthier 
life, closer cooperation and bet- 
ter business. 


oe 
TANDARDIZATION and sim- 


plicity are features that are 
striven for in the manufacture of 
printing equipment of all kinds. 
If printers and publishers could 
now interest Uncle Sam in put- 
ting into the Post Office Depart- 
ment standardized and simplified 
rules for the guidance of post- 
masters throughout the country, 
their cup of happiness would be 
much nearer full. 

Is there a publisher or printer 
anywhere using either second or 
third class postal privileges who 
understands thoroughly postoffice 
rules governing advertising mat- 
ter in their publications? If 
such a person understands the 
rules as interpreted by the post- 
master in one city or town, is he 
sure about what the interpretation 
would be in another place? 

Through this lack of uniform- 
ity much injury is done the print- 
ing business in certain communi- 
ties. It would seem good horse 
sense to eliminate entirely all of 
the trivial technicalities connected 
with the rules and make them so 
simple that interpretation prac- 
tically would be unnecessary. 








Producing PRINTING 
Without Profit 


Too much staging the front office often cause, 
neglect in the real profit-producing work shop 


H. A. 


CALAMITOUS CONDITION 
A that exists in possibly 75 per 

cent of the present-day printing 
establishments, and a principal factor 
in the curtailment of profits—profits 
that have been squeezed and slashed 
to the yery limit, but nevertheless too 
essential in this era of uncertainties 
in which we find ourselves—must be 
reckoned with to avoid further de- 
creasing of profits, which are certain 
unless strict precautions are taken in 
every department. 


Especially should the attention and 
personal interest of the management 
be diverted from the front office in 
many instances and permit its efforts 
to center where the more important 
leaks are so assuredly evident. In a 
survey of printing offices in this and 
adjoining states, approximately 90 per 
cent directly under the surveillance of 
the owner, flourished systems and effi- 
ciency to the extent of branding the 
business as a very successful institu- 
tion. The outward appearance was 
being maintained with a “front” that 
defied criticism or suggestions. The 
results created by the efforts and per- 
sistency of these “front office” experts 
was nothing more or less than “just a 
little bit of heaven.” It seemingly 
could not be improved. 


OWEN 


“NO ADMITTANCE" 
JR REQUENTLY, but with reluctance 


in many instances, we were per- 
mitted to indulge a few minutes in 
the back room, or workshop. Often 
the privilege was more appreciated, 
due to the fact that just over the en. 
trance to this manufacturing plant of 
ideas and art work, in a conspicuous 
manner was displayed the words “No 
Admittance.” While one not familiar 
with the common activities in the 
printing office back room might infer 
that the work required or demanded 
utmost secrecy of operation, the true 
meaning of this very common rile 
soon manifested itself, after a survey 
of offices in which the slogan was not 
in evidence. 

We maintained that our conception 
of this restriction was more nearly 
correct. That the “big business” with 
the “heaven-like” front office could 
not tolerate the presence of one not 
employed in the back room lest the 
efficiency of the high-priced workmen 
be impaired or their sensitive minds 
derailed, with the results of loss of 
profits. In far too many instances our 
pet idea is the common construction. 
Time is so valuable that interference 
is costly and cannot be permitted. 
That is considered, we presume, 4 
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executive ability in the scheme of 
front-office efficiency. | 


ONLY A "FRONT" 
y Hat a jolt was administered, 


however, when the props were 
knocked completely from under our 
pet idea of the “No Admittance” sign. 
A beautiful, well arranged, systematic 
office was decorated with a very at- 
tractive sign in two colors, over the 
door leading to the work room, bear- 
ing the keep-out warning. We were 
permitted to enter. What a mess! 
What a counterfit! What pungent 
rebellion is felt, after the highly pol- 
ished flat-top desks, the most consider- 
ate white-collared executives, the ap- 
pearance of progressiveness and all— 
then this before one’s eyes. It had the 
semblance of the results of a good- 
sized tornado coupled with a success- 
ful twentieth- century “smoke - fire.” 
Here those high-priced artists and ma- 
chine experts were in a distracted 
struggle endeavoring to keep out of 
each other’s way in the darkness and 
still cautiously trying to maintain an 
equilibrium in the few open areas 
that were evident. And those poor 
workmen were supposed to produce 
100 per cent and maintain a standard 
of quality and perfection. 
The pride of the company—the front 
ofice—is a camouflage. The work- 
room, which should be the seat of all 
progressive and constructive activities, 
has been sadly neglected and relegated 
in the shadow of the front office. The 
equipment is out of date and sadly in 
need of repair, and all in all the en- 
tire workshop is inadequate. The 
place is gloomy through lack of light- 
ing facilities. The furniture and type 
cabinets are antiques in every respect, 
and still these workmen are expected 
to, and it is essential that they do, pro- 
uce quality and quantity on a par 
with the competitor across the street 
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Beauty reflects an atmosphere of industrial 
efficiency to any manufacturing plant, large 
or small, and is a valuable selling asset. 


who has long since put his workroom 
in a class with the front office. With 
such facilities and surroundings no 
printer, mechanic or artist can pro- 
duce to the extent of his ability, and 
consequently profits are lost and the 
business in general suffers. 


EFFICIENCY AT ITS BEST 


‘THE management of a printing es- 

tablishment who can so thoroughly 

organize his front office, both as to 

system and general appearance, should 
(Kindly turn to page 60) 
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The OFFSET Method 





Removing cloak of mystery from this rapid) 
progressing means of commercial printing 


"sini the need for a wider understanding of offset among 
printers, we inaugurate a department for that purpose in this 
issue. It will be conducted in the tone of an apprenticeship in offset 
It will not be directed toward the lithographer. Neither do we inten 
to appeal particularly to the printer who is now operating offset. |i 
will be our aim to help the great number of our readers who are in 
terested in or contemplating offset. Simplicity will be our keynote. We 
hope to present the many problems of offset in a manner that will be 
quickly and easily understood by a total stranger to the method. We 
invite correspondence and inquiries from our readers. Address the 


Offset Editor. 


RITING in the “Graphic Arts 

W Year Book” back in 1910, Mr. 

Warren C. Browne, editor of 
the National Lithographer, spoke of 
the secrecy surrounding lithography 
and the offset method of reproduction. 
Today after twenty-two years there 
seems to be little improvement in this 
condition. Of course, there is a sound 
reason for this lack of knowledge, but 
it would be of little value from an 
educational standpoint, so we will not 
concern ourselves with it in this 
article. 

However there are indications of 
an increasing interest in offset being 
evidenced every day in the printing 
field. Requests for information are 
constantly coming in. “Offset Nights” 
are becoming more frequent among 


Clubs of Printing House Craftsmen 
all over the country. 

We quote Mr. Bert C. Chamber, 
vice-president of Bartlett-Aldus Press, 
New York, in the November issue of 
the Typothetae Bulletin: “In the 
future we can expect to see more and 
more printers entering the offset field, 
and I also look for many develop. 
ments which will aid materially in 
bringing this about.” 

A paragraph from an editorial on 
the subject appearing in the October 
issue of Printers Plant, published in 
London, states: “ . .. but the reason- 
ing may be found difficult to follow 
unless one possesses more than a 
smattering of chemistry.” 

We shall here attempt to explode 
that theory by explaining the method 
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without any mention whatever of the 
actual chemicals involved. 


SIMPLE DEMONSTRATION 


We are going to assume that you 
know nothing whatever about 
offset. To make this lesson as clear 
and simple as possible, we shall resort 
to what may seem to be a rather 
ridiculous demonstration. 

Offset printing is done from a flat, 
smooth surface, not from raised type 
or plates. In fact when you first 
examine an offset printing plate you 
are startled; you wonder how it is at 
all possible to print from such a medi- 
um. If you pass your hand gently 
over the surface you will notice that 
the printing image is smooth and 
greasy while the area around it is 
slightly rough like a fine velvet sur- 
face. Therein lies the secret of why 
the image will print. Its difference of 
surface and character from its back- 
ground is the answer. The offset 
method of printing is based on the 
age-old natural fact that grease and 
water will not mix. You no doubt 
remember the expression in childhood 
days, “Like water off a duck’s back,” 
and how you visioned a duck’s back 
so smooth and glossy that water would 
not remain there. If you will bear this 
water-and-grease thought in mind 
throughout this article it will help 
you quickly to understand. 

Now for the imaginary demonstra- 
tion: Visualize, if you will, taking a 
reasonably smooth board and marking 
on it with a wax or grease crayon, 
such as used in the shipping room. 
Next, pass a wet sponge over this 
marking and you will notice that your 
marks on the board refuse to take the 
water. The surrounding area will be 
wet, but the markings will repel the 
water. It will not “take” or “lay” on 
the wax or grease marks. If you will 
take a brier containing offset ink 


which has a grease base and roll over 
this board you will find that the ink 
will only “take” on the grease mark- 
ing, and with its grease base the ink 
will not take to the water surround- 
ing the markings. Now stretch a sec- 
tion of auto inner tube over a round 
tin can. Roll this over the board and 
you find that the rubber will take up 
the ink from the crayon marks. Roll 
this rubber-covered can over a sheet 
of paper and you have your markings 
transferred to the surface of the paper. 
Thus you have produced printing by 
offset. 


PLATE MAKING 


No* you could not be expected to 
draw all type matter and illustra- 
tions on a plate with a grease crayon 
so you must have a mechanical way 
to make printing plates. 

Paint your name on a piece of white 
paper with india ink or print it from 
type. Now your problem is to get that 
name on a plate in grease like the 
board on which you marked. Hang 
this copy on the wall in a good light 
and photograph it with a kodak. After 
developing your film, what have you? 
Hold up to the light and you have a 
solid opaque area where the white 
paper appeared, but where your name 
appeared it will be transparent, al- 
lowing the light to come through. Now 
if you were to place a piece of zinc 
which had been sensitized to light 
instead of your usual velox or print- 
out paper in your frame and exposed 
it to strong electric light, you would 
find after developing that your name 
would appear on the plate after the 
fashion in which you produce snap- 
shots. With the proper emulsion or 
sensitizing solutions necessary in off- 
set your name would have the same 
character as your grease marking on 
the board. There you have, in the very 
rough, offset printing and plate mak- 
ing. Simple, isn’t it? 
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ABOUT CHEMICALS 


od course there is an application and 
treatment of chemicals through- 
out the entire process, but we see no 
need at this stage to trouble you with 
technical names, reactions or func- 
tions. We will only tell you that you 
need have no fear of them, as_ they 
are being so rapidly improved and 
standardized that they are nearly fool 
proof in application. 

We have refrained, in all of this, 
from smothering you or confusing 
you with any technical information 
or phrases, and hope to have laid a 
foundation with you for our further 
explanations on these questions of off- 
set. It was our desire that this first 
article would serve as a sort of a 
kindergarten of offset, as it were. In 
our future issues we shall gradually 
get into the more serious details of 
the problem. 

It might be well here to tell you, in 
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a crude way, something of the Con. 
struction of an offset press. The a, 
tion of an offset press is rotary, | 
prints from a roll surface. An impres, 
sion at every revolution of the cylinder 
The paper passes between two of th 
rollers as clothes through a wring 
Picture, if you can, a series of rollen 
one on top of the other. Each Tiding 
against one another. The zinc prin. 
ing plate is wrapped around one of 
these cylinders. The balance of the 
rollers serve the purpose of Wetting 
the plate, inking it, printing it on , 
rubber blanket, over which the Paper 
passes and receives the impression, 
Presses are automatic sheet fed anj 
built in practically all sheet sizes 
even as small as 12x18. 


In closing this first lesson, we make 
the claim that, when understood, offset 
is one of the simplest forms of me. 
chanical reproduction, from copy to 
printed sheet, known today. 
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A COPY THOUGHT 


The last excuse is gone... He’s elected, and 
now what? ... Let’s get in with him, take a 
fresh grip and push .. . Those with the stead- 
fast purpose to make their business pay will 
now look to advertising 
3 always a positive force, adequate to the situa- 
i © tion, will take on a new and better tone... 
) It’ will be assertive, confident, aggressive, 
forceful —without apology or alibi. 


From Folder of D. F. Keller & Co., Chicago. 
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| If YOU are a printer 


| operating a small plant in a city of 
50,000 population or less—and not 
| satisfied to sit back and wait for a 
return of prosperity—but would like 
to do something really constructive 
to stimulate your sales—without any 
financial investment whatever—then 
tear out this page and mail it to 


The 
HARRY ARMSTRONG Associates 


Sales Ideas for Printers 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
_ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Yes INDEED 


I sure am anxious to step out and build up 
more sales— Please tell me about your plan. 
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Interest in COLLOTYPE 


Revived 


Marked return of interest in one of 
the earliest photo-mechanical processes 


WILLIAM GAMBLE 
F. Inst. P., F.R.P.S. F.O.S. 


of late from American corre- 

spondents in regard to collotype 
seem to indicate a revival of interest 
in this very old process—really one of 
the earliest of the photo-mechanical 
processes. 


Ts frequent inquiries I have had 


The great progress made by photo- 
engraving, photo-lithography, and pho- 
togravure has caused collotype to be 
overlooked as one of the reproduction 
processes, and many people either do 
not know of it or think it a process 
of little importance. Its doom has 
often been predicted, and yet it sur- 
vives and at the present time shows 
considerable signs of increased activity. 
Though the method is not worked to 
anything like the extent of the three 
leading processes, there are a number 
of firms in England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Switzerland, Japan, the United 
States, and Canada working it suc- 
cessfully and apparently making money 
out of it. 


In the past collotype has got a bad 
name through new firms being started 
with too great an expectation of its 
profit-making possibilities and too little 


experience of its practical require. 
ments. The process is simple in its 
routine, and the plant required js 
comparatively inexpensive; but it js 
tricky to work, because of the sensi. 
tiveness of the printing surface to 
fluctuations of temperature and humid. 
ity. Nevertheless some of the most 
successful workers of it were originally 
amateurs at photography. 


There is no reason why anyone with 
a reasonable amount of knowledge of 
photography and printing and an apti- 
tude for overcoming difficulties by pa- 
tient reasoning from cause to effect 
should not be able to succeed in work- 
ing collotype. At one time there was 
a collotype process with a simple out- 
fit got up especially for amateurs, and 
quite a number to my knowledge ob- 
tained very good results with it. 


SIMPLE DESCRIPTION 


Sms the benefit of those not familiar 
with the process I will give a brief 
description of it. A sheet of plate 
glass from 3% to % inch thick is 
ground on one side with fine emery 
powder until a uniform mat surface 
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Competition Demands 
MODERN HIGHGRADE EQUIPMENT 


To 


Produce Highgrade Printing at a Minimum Cost 
Our Complete Line of Guaranteed 
Rebuilt Equipment Gives You an Opportunity 

To Meet This Demand at a Nominal Cost 


SPECIALS—1—No. 2 Kelly, 2834” x 3514” bed, with Extension 





AUTOMATIC PRESSES 
2—Style ‘‘B’’ Kelly Specials 
2—12’ x 18’ Craftsman Kluge Units 
2—12’ x 18’ N. S. C&P Kluge Units 
N. S. C&P Kluge Units 
2—12’ x 18’ N. S. C&P Miller Units 
2—10" x 15° N. S. C&P Miller Units 
2—8' x 12’ N. S. C&P Miller Units 


OPEN JOBBERS 
2—14” x 22’ N. S. C&P 
2—12’ x 18° N. S. C&P 
2—10’ x 15° N. S. C&P 
2—8’ x 12° N. S. C&P 
1—14’ x 22” Thomson Laureatte (4 roller) 
1—14’ x 22” Thomson Model C (3 roller) 


CUTTERS AND CREASERS 
2—14’ x 22” John Thomsons 
1—14’ x 22° Galley Universal 
1—20’ x 30° John Thomson 


COMPOSING ROOM 


1—Hamilton Steel Imposing Table with 
138 8%" x 13’ galleys, an assortment 
of wood furniture, reglets and a 39’ 
x 63” steel top stone 

1—Hamilton Steel Chase Rack 
Cost Cutter Saws 

1—Amsco Saw 

1—Power Mitering Machine 


MIEHLE CYLINDER PRESSES 


1—5/0 Special, bed size 46’ x 68” both 
sheet and fly delivery 

1—5/0 bed size 46’ x 65” both sheet and 
fly delivery 

1—2/0 bed size 43’ x 56” with extension 
delivery (real price) 

1—No. 4-4 roller, bed size 29’ x 41” both 
sheet and fly delivery 

1—Pony Miehle bed size 26” x 34" with 
both sheet and fly delivery 


Delivery 1—Miehle Vertical 1—Kidder Press 


POWER CUTTERS 


1—50° Oswego (Seybold built) 
1—44’ Seybold Heavy Duty 
1—38’ Holyoke Seybold 
1—38’ Oswego 

2—36’ Sheridans 

1—34’ Sheridan 

1—34’ Craftsman 


HAND CUTTERS 


2—30" Advance 

1—26%”" Advance 
1—25%"" Advance 
1—19’ with stand 


BINDERY 


1—No. 1 Monitor 20th Century Stitcher 
(cap. 2 sheets to %’") 

1—No. 2 Boston Stitcher (4° cap.) 

1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher (5" cap. 

1—Hand Stapler 

1—Foot Power Stapler 

1—19’ x 25” Baum Folder 

1—14’ x 19” Baum Folder 

1—Rosback Power Punch with assort- 
ment of punch blocks 

1—Latham Power Punch with 4 round 
hole blocks 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Quoins—Quoin Keys—Mallets—Planers 
—Tweezers—Gas Cans—Furniture Cab- 
inets with contents—Reglets—Mitering 
Machines—Lead and Rule Cutters— 
Numbering Machines — Stones — Type 
Sticks—Hold Heat Automatic Glue Pot 


‘SEVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER’’ 


Write, ’Phone or Wire—Cable address CHIPRINT 


All Phones: Monroe 1814-15 


Chicago Printers’ Machinery Works 


609 W. LAKE STREET 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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is secured. This surface is coated 
with a substratum usually consisting 
of a solution of silicate of soda and 
white of eggs, for the purpose of mak- 
ing the subsequent gelatin coating 
have a firm hold. 


The gelatin has to be of a quality 
prepared for collotype and is melted 
with a proper amount of water, bichro- 
mate of potash being added to sensi- 
tize it. The solution is flowed on to 
the leveled plate, which is then dried 
in a box or cupboard constructed with 
means of heating to maintain a uniform 
temperature. 


The plate is put into a printing 
frame in contact with a suitable nega- 
tive, which must be reversed as regards 
left to right. This reversal is usually 
done by copying through a mirror 
placed at an agle of 45 degrees before 
or behind the lens, but sometimes it 
is effected by stripping the film or 
by using a thin celluloid film turned 
over. Pressure is applied in the print- 
ing frame by either screws or wedges. 
Exposure is timed with an actinometer. 
After printing, the plate is soaked in 
cold water until the surplus bichro- 
mate is dissolved out and then dried. 
The plate is then ready for printing 
on the hand press or machine. Any 
hand proof press, such as the Washing- 
ton type, can be used, with a planed 
iron block on it, to support the glass 
plate, but a litho press of the scraper 
type will do as well. 


USE OF ROLLER PRESSES 
ees presses have also been used. 


The Germans have employed large- 
ly a wooden press with scraper pres- 
sure. For machine printing a litho 
cylinder press can be adapted. Presses 
specially built for collotype printing 
are no longer made. 





The problems of today demand keener anal. 

ysis and wider laboratory research than ever 

before; not only a careful study of the nev. 

est methods but a possible new application 
of the older processes. 


The plate is first flowed with glycer. 
in, sometimes mixed with other in 
gredients, and after removing the sur- 
plus so as to leave an evenly damp 
surface the image is inked up witha 
leather litho roller, the ink being simi- 
lar to litho ink but worked much 
stiffer. Sometimes the leather roller 
is followed by a composition roller. 
The ink takes on the image in much 
the same way as on a litho stone. The 
parts exposed attract the ink, while 
the moisture in the unexposed parts 
repels it. The collotype plate has 
also the peculiar property of attract 
ing the ink in proportion to the 
strength of the various tones, the 
shadows picking up most and the deli- 
cate light tones the least, so that the 


complete range of graduation of the 
picture is secured. 


ancien SS AE RAMANA EIN 
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Thomson Electric 


Embossing Die Heater 
For Every Make of Platen Press 





A Necessity in Every Good Printing Plant 
Priced So That Every Office Can Afford It 


Send for Illustrated Descriptive Folder 


THOMSON - NATIONAL PRESS CO., Inc. 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 
Chicago: New York: 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE 


AOS TET RMON 
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Printing can go on for perhaps 
twenty or thirty impressions before 
the plate requires to be redamped, but 
on the machine damping rollers are 
used. The machine is arranged to give 
double or even treble rolling between 
each impression if necessary. Produc- 
tion is necessarily slow, possibly only 
500 impressions a day, though up to 
1,500 have been obtained in some 
shops. 


Such is the routine of the regular 
process, but in the last four or five 
years efforts have been made to speed 
it up by using aluminum instead of 
glass plates and printing on a direct 
rotary litho machine. Coating of the 
plates is done on a whirler, such as is 
used for photo-litho plates, and ex- 
posure is made in a vacuum frame. 
Much larger plates are used than could 
be done with glass; while the latter 
are rarely used for anything larger 
than a 20 by 20 inch sheet, the alumi- 
num plates may be 40 by 60 inches, 
and the output raised to 4,000 to 5,000 
sheets per day. The larger plates per- 
mit of making up forms with repeats 
to reduce the number of runs on a 
large edition. Where collotype is 
used for cheap postcards it can only 
be made to pay by printing a large 
number up on one sheet. 


MODIFICATIONS 


NOTHER modification of collo- 
type is to use a celluloid film 
coated with gelatin as the printing sur- 
face. In this case the film is pur- 
chased ready coated, being made by 
the Agfa company, and it is sensitized 
with bichromate, exposed, washed out, 
clamped to an iron bed plate for print- 
ing, moistened with glycerin, and 
inked up just the same as the glass or 
aluminum plates. Printing is done on 
flat-bed presses or machines, though 
[ have heard that in Italy it has been 
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applied to rotary printing. There are 
two firms in England regularly workin 
this method on a commercial fo 
one being chiefly engaged on color 
work. It is also largely worked by a 
firm in Turin, Italy. 


Color work as well as monochrome 
is being done by the aluminum plate 
method, which is chiefly operated jp 
New York by the firm which origi. 
nated it. So far as I can discover 
this rotary process is not being worked 
eee. flat-bed machines being the 
rule. 


A very fine quality of color work for 
producing art pictures for framing js 
being done by one or two English 
firms and by some Continental firms, 
The prints fetch quite high prices in 
the print-sellers’ shops. 


Another class of work for which 
collotype is particularly suited is in 
reproducing museum subjects, both in 
monochrome and color, and there is 
a large output of postcards and prints 
in this line. Collotype is preferred for 
such work because it shows no screen; 
there is a printing grain in collotype, 
but it is merely a very fine reticula- 
tion not visible to the naked eye and 
blending with the grain of the paper. 


One difficulty which will be en- 
countered by anyone wanting to take 
up the process is that process supply 
houses have ceased to take any in- 
terest in supplying the plant, owing to 
the slight demand, so that almost 
everything would have to be specially 
made. Another difficulty is that there 
are very few experienced collotype 
workers available. Further, it is not 
easy to obtain information about the 
process, as all books on the subject 
have gone out of print. There is plenty 
of information to be found in books 
and journals in the libraries but it 
wants digging out by someone who 
knows what is useful. 
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ANNOUNCING 
Lower Prices on Type 


The following type faces are of European origin—Cast in U. S. A. 
of the finest grade of Copper-mixed foundry metal. 











—NEW PRICES— Airport Gothic 
of Weight Fonts: Ai seam me h i I 

6 : L Hae hs eRe bs oe 12 ap atin ” 

are: 5c CS Ws 
4 [ornare 60¢ ane oe 
12 Pt. Graphie Bold 
14 Pt. Sizes 12 to 48 point 
18 Pt. Sans-Serif Light 
04 Dt. 5 5c Sizes 6 to 72 point 
Rives tf 2s 
48 < Sans-Serif Extrabold 
79 De { ee 65 Nicolas cae Bees 
a gga 6fegante 

Sizes 10 to 42 point 











The same prices apply to all other standard types. 


THE JUDSON CoO.’ 


Complete Composing Room Outfitters 


719 South Dearborn Street Chicago 
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*Set in Homewood—Sizes 18 to 48 pt. 








Today ’s Printing PROBLEMS 


Analyzed 





INK DRYING METHOD 


QO Can you advise me as to the 
* latest methods of drying ink? 
A short history of our work may help 
you a bit. 

We print over a paper that has been 
coated with a chemical which is noth- 
ing more than celluloid in solution, 
which dries and is like a sheet of glass 
and very hard. All inks or printing 
which go over this must necessarily 
dry by oxidation entirely, as there is 
no way the ink can penetrate. Pro- 
duction is not so slow, but the work 
must be racked out. A gas flame does 
not set the ink fast enough and slip 
sheeting pulls off the ink (though I 
have not tried an oiled sheet, which 
I am going to do on our next job). 

On a racking job, for instance a 
sheet 12x24, a rack will only hold 8 
sheets, and 50 racks to a load amounts 
to 400 sheets a load—a 5.000 run 
would mean 12 loads, and they take 
up a lot of space and are a nuisance. 

Can you suggest a remedy or put 
me in touch with someone who can?— 


Milwaukee. 


A Your problem, while it is an 

* unusual one, undoubtedly can 
be solved with the cooperation of one 
of your local ink makers. The proba- 


This department belongs to you— 
make use of it—tell us your troubles 


\ 47 J. GUS LIEBENOW 


bilities are that the inks used for print- 
ing on glassine paper should be of 
assistance to you. 

You might also have your inks made 
with a fast cobalt drier and a solvent 
of the celluloid solution mixed with 
the ink, together with this drier. | 
should think the best solvent would 
be Cellosolve. It is quite possible that 
such a house as Blank Co. could work 
this thing out with you, as they have 
quite some experience in building up 
inks used for unusual purposes. 

For work that is bur printed in one 
color, you could resort to mixing dry 
aluminum hydrate into your ink, which 
would give the ink a sandy appearance 
and these sandy spots would prevent 
your sheets from hugging one another 
until the ink had begun to set. 

There is also a product made by the 
Blank Co. of Chicago called a Uni- 
versal ink surfacer. Should you send 
them specimen sheets, they undoubted- 
ly can prepare a compound for you. 

When running work of this kind it 
is, of course, imperative that your 
press be equipped with an extension 
delivery, and this will give a little 
more opportunity for setting. 

While you employ the gas flame, it 
might also be well to have your press 
equipped with a static eliminator. 


Noverr 
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BACK END SLUR 


Enclosed you will find two 
¢ sheets, one of each form, and 
will notice the slur on the back end. 
This gave me plenty of trouble and I 
tried everything I could think of to 
overcome it, to no avail—but here are 
tails: 
— on a No. 4 Miehle, 4 rollers, 
cylinder hugging bearers O. K., rollers 
set 2 picas on plate and reset heavier 
to try and eliminate slur; they were 
reversing O. K. Cylinder cut .070 and 
I carried .067 hard packing, 9 manillas 
and 7S. & S.C. Electro was in terrible 
condition, c sheets low and a beautiful 
curve in center. Would not lay flat; 
was sent back to engravers with in- 
structions to make type high and flat, 
but they only sawed it through center 
of black and sent it back. Was a rush 
job and the boss couldn’t get the idea 
I'd have trouble as I suggested. So I 
ran it the way it was. Put on an under- 
lay of folio, as it was low and high in 
spots, a bad looking cut; then one spot 
sheet, and on account of needing so 
much impression on such a solid, added 
two sheets, which put me overpacked 
on my cylinder. Noticed the slur at 
once and put the two sheets under the 
form, but still the slur. Added two 
more sheest to make the bed drive the 
cylinder instead of as it should be. 
This did no good, so took them out, 
added a pica rule on each side of form 
to help it and also added a solid row 
of letters as you will note, but it was 
still there and had to run through 
twice to cover the slur. Double rolling 
did no good. 
Hope you can help me out. I think 
my rollers were doing it by sliding, 
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yet if I raised them high enough to 
kiss the form they wouldn’t touch the 
ink plate. So “what to do?” 

I feel that if the cuts had been nice 
and level and type high I would have 
had no trouble. I may be wrong. The 
large solid buckled in the center and 
I was afraid she'd tear off the black. 
Upon going over the impression you 
could hear it spread and crack. 1 
couldn't hold her flat by coins; furni- 
ture came up, bringing coins and all on 
side lockup.—Cleveland. 

(Editor’s Note: — The specimen 
sheets are 1914x31 coated label about 
40 lbs. One sheet shows a full solid 
plate 1744x29 inches. The other sheet 
shows a series of subjects evidently for 
mounting and die-cutting for a paint- 
brush display, also of solid character. 
Both subjects are simple printing 
propositions. ) 


A Your letter quite clearly states 
* your problem and also answers 

it. We must all of us expect trouble 
if we deviate from the standards and 
accepted practices necessary for good 
printing. If you have a plate that is 
buckled, warped and does not lie flat, 
you cannot expect the proper roller 
contact and avoid working up of lock- 
up material for proper printing results. 
Your efforts to attempt to change 
the standards of type-high and packing 
requirements will not correct any evils 
but invite further trouble. Inasmuch 
as you are aware of the fact that the 
bad condition of the plate was giving 
you the trouble, the only corrective 
can be in correcting the plate, employ- 
ing a proper mounting, and there is 
nothing in the way of makeready that 
can overcome a difficulty of this kind. 
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The Roll Leaf Feeder attached as above shown does not interfere with the 
regular ink printing functions of the press. No mechanical change is neces 
sary to change from one operation to the other. 
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Hh Brighten Roll Leaf Feeder 
\ PROFITABLE COMBINATION 


This combination of equipment is a business 
builder. It enables the printer to profitably 
produce attractive embossed designs, both in 
gold and colors. The laying of the leaf and 
embossing is done in one automatic operation. 
The initial cost is low—the operation fast and 
simple—and the profits on this class of work 
are far greater than on ordinary runs. 


The Brighten Senior Model, a 3-draw feeder, 
may be supplied for either the LAUREATE or 
the COLT’S ARMORY Press and enables the 
printer to stamp or emboss a large sheet with 
several duplicate or different designs in one 
operation. Its installation in no way interferes 
with the regular functions of the press to which 
it is attached. 


INVESTIGATE 


The H. Griffin & Sons Company 


New York: 65 Duane St. 
=m 701 S. Dearborn St. Boston: 222 Summer St. 


Thomson-National Press Company 


INCORPORATED 
New York: 461 8th Ave. 
Chicago: 343 S. Dearborn St. Franklin, Mass. 


























Buy New EQUIPMENT 
Now 


Presenting a British viewpoint 
on a subject of timely interest 


T HROUGHOUT the United States men of wide experience in the 
graphic arts world have been urging printers to modernize their 
equipment—contending that hope of success when good business 
returns lies in preparedness. 

So we find the same viewpoint in England and other European 
countries. Below is presented an editorial from “Printers Plant’ 
of London on the subject. The editor definitely states that “Now is 
the time to buy new equipment,” and then answers his own query 





“Why?” 
WHY? 


Because now is the logical time. Not 
for many years to come will conditions 
be as favorable as now for purchasing. 
Never at any time in the history of 
the industry was it so necessary for 
your plant to possess all favorable fac- 
tors for getting work out economically 
and speedily. Never before has com- 
petition been so keen. Never before 
have costs had to be watched with 
such keenness. 

Every day that you work your old 
plant you are voluntarily handicap- 
ping yourself by being out of date. If 
there is a machine on the market 
which will do some item of your work 
in a more satisfactory manner than 
you are doing it, depend on it that 
some wide-awake printer will be using 
it. Depend upon it also, that, being 
in a more favorable position to do the 
work, he will eventually take-it away 
from you or he will so lower the price 
as to make it uneconomical for you 
to do it. 


WASTE EVERYWHERE 


OU cannot afford to be out of 

date. You may think that it will 
cost more than you can afford to in- 
stall a new plant, but can you afford to 
go on using the old plant? The instal- 
lation of new plant means an outlay 
once only—when the plant is bought, 
but the working of old plant means 
a continuous dipping into your pocket 
—for wasted time, wasted energy and 
wasted materials. These things are a 
constant drain on you, but you do not 
recognize their cost. You are so used 
to what has become “standard” prac- 
tice in your office that you do not see 
that you are losing money by not 
bringing your plant and methods up 
to date. The man who has this 
“straight-line routing” plant can work 
at a very much reduced cost per unit 
and at the same time make a higher 
rate of profit than you can—to say 
nothing about not having to worty 
about it. 

(Please turn to page 53) 
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| lie TYPE WITH SS 
WAX ENGRAVINGS 


YOU'LL be proud of the ruled form work you 


can produce with Crescent Wax Engravings. 
Clean cut lines, perfectly regular in thickness 
and spacing . . . unbroken joints at corners... 
precise neat type . . . everything combined in 
one convenient plate ready for the production 
of fine printing. Plan now to order a Crescent 
Wax Engraving for your next ruled form job. 
Just send a poof or sketch of the form desired. 
One plate will show you why you can do better 
work at less cost with wax engravings. 


|. No rules to set. 4. Better work. 
2. No type to set. 5, Save type. 
3. Save make-ready. 6. No type standing. 


Send for complete information about this better 
way to print ruled forms. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 

















Put YOUR Plant in Order 


There is a greater need today for a 
singleness of purpose than ever before 


N ANOTHER page we present the viewpoint of an English 

O editor concerning the need at this time of installing new and 
modern equipment in order to be prepared for big business 

that is confidently ex pected to return in the very near future. 

Here we present the viewpoint of an American printer—Kendall 
Jeffrey, Jr., of the Jeffrey & McPherson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn., which appeared in a recent issue of the “Ty pothetae Bulletin.” 
Mr. Jeffrey not only declares for the need of up-to-date equipment 
but presents a plan for the coordination of. the printing industry 





in America. 


In these days of hard times and 
little business, we hear much talk of 
putting our individual printing houses 
in order, so that we may make as 
much as possible out of the coming 
period of prosperity and the rise of 
the business level. We have many sug- 
gestions for the disposal of obsolete 
machinery, for engineering our plants 
into more efficient straight-line pro- 
duction. We have the valuable Ratio 
Book to guide the financial end of 
our business, and the Marketing De- 
partment to teach our salesmen how 
to sell. All these things the United 
Typothetae of America furnishes to 
us, and if used at all, and strictly ad- 
hered to by each individual plant, we 
would not find the printing industry 
in its present state of ruinous competi- 
tion. It is this lack of a common goal, 
an enterprise to bind us together, that 
offers the greatest opportunity at pres- 
ent to coordinate the printing indus- 
try, and inevitably the proper adjust- 
ments will follow in the individual 
plant. 


THE PLAN 
PLAN is herein proposed that, if 


carried out, would change our 
tactics from those of the past to a 
complete new alignment with the latest 
practical psychology of business and 
selling. 

To say that this can not be done 
because of the nature of our business 
is to say that we do not understand 
our business. We fail to analyze it 
back through its peculiarities to the 
fundamental fact that the measure of 
all business is dependent on the power 
of the consumer to buy. We do not 
lack examples of industries that have 
accomplished the change from the old 
to the new competition, for they are 
on every hand. To bring this point right 
into our own existence, look, for ex- 
ample, at the people from whom we 
buy, actually those who depend upon 
our endeavor for their living. There 
are the photoengravers with their scale, 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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“Only $3 for all this?” 


You'll be surprised, too, when you see how 
much luxury and convenience you can en- 
joy at the Hotel Lexington for as little as 
$3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’Il make your 
expense account beam with gratitude— it 
costs only $1a day more for two persons at 
the Lexington. A room which is $3 for one, 
for instance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL LEXINGTON 


In Grand Central Zone, Lexington Ave. at 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, General Manager 
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YOU CAN'T 
TELEPHONE TO 
ALL OF THEM 


Have you something 
needed by printers all 
over the country? If it is 
a good product they should have it. Do 
they all know about it? Wouldn't it be a 
great idea if you could call them all on the 
telephone and explain it to them? Of 
course, you can't do that—but you can tell 
over 50,000 of them through the pages of 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 


Member Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 











608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Please tell me more about reaching 50,000 prospects for my product. 
NAME 
FIRM 
ADDRESS 


CITY. STATE 
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Automatic Ink Cans 
By a Pressman 


N PAST YEARS there have been 
[ one or two attempts to make a 

device to contain ink that would 
be handier to the pressman than the 
regular can, but little success was 
met with. However, there is now on 
the market an extremely simple little 
device that has been tried and proved 
over a period of several months in busy 
pressrooms to be a distinct improve- 
ment on the can itself. 

This device is an ink saver that 
also keeps the ink in condition, but 
still does not “interfere” with a busy 
pressman. In form it is merely a disc 
that fits the interior of the can, of a 
stiff metal that will not bend out of 
shape easily, and a slit cut from edge 
to center. 


HOW TO USE 


THE disc, to perform properly, is 

shaped so that when it is turned 
inside the can and pressed down on 
the ink it forces a thick ribbon of. ink 
through the slit and on to the upper 
face of the disc. In its simplest form, 
a short stiff ink knife is inserted, one 
edge, into the slit, at the center of the 
disc and is used as a handle to turn 
it. The ribbon of ink is scooped up 
with the same knife and used. 

In this way the ink is always covered 
except at the narrow slit, so that ink 
cannot be “dug into,” and covering it 
with oiled paper when finished with a 
can is unnecessary. Because air is 
prevented from coming in contact with 
the ink, it stays as fresh as when the 
can was first opened. 

For very stiff inks an attachable 
handle is used to enable more pres- 
sure to be brought to bear on the ink 
and insure a smooth top on the ink 
under the disc. It is made to fit all 
sizes of standard size cans, from 1/4 
up to 10 lbs. 
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Now Only $35.00 


10 Days’ Free Trial 





Designed to Keep Your 
Plant Clean and Save Money 


Blows—Vacuums—Sprays 


The TORNADO Portable Electric Blow- 
er cleans folding machines, linotype ma- 
chines, type cases, paper cutters, presses 
motors—an all-purpose maintenance tool 
—light, handy, portable—attaches to any 
light socket— lows—vacuums—sprays 
insecticides. Replaces the old d fashioned 
bellow. Ten days’ free trial. Write 


BREUER ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
856 Blackhawk St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SHERMAN 
PAS 
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UNEQUALLED 
CONVENIENT 
LOCATION 


170@ ROOMS 
1700 BATHS 
FROM $3 














CHICAGO 
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Pre-Makeready 
EORGE F. BRYANT, a con- 


sulting engineer in Chicago, ex- 

plained the preparation of print- 
ing plates for color printing on rotary 
presses at the recent conference of 
printing experts in New York. 

The present-day demand for high- 
grade color printing has to a great 
extent caused the passing of printing 
from the flat plate to the curved plate 
used on rotary printing presses. 
Printers generally having eliminated 
the many difficulties involved in the 
use of flat plates for multiple-color 
printing are now confronted with new 
and more difficult problems in prepar- 
ing the curved plates to produce re- 
sults heretofore accomplished with flat 
plates. 

The general practice in producing 
printing plates for rotary presses has 
heretofore embodied the same _ pro- 
cedure as applied in the production 
of flat plates. The plate is produced 
flat, its makeready or preparation ap- 
plied while flat, and then by means of 
various types of bending equipment it 
is curved to fit the cylinder. The curv- 
ing of these plates to accurately fit 
the cylinder is technically impossible, 
and the values of preparation or pre- 
makeready are greatly reduced by the 
distortion and stretch of the printing 
surface. 

Rotary press color printing has en- 
countered two difficult problems: first, 
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the impression of a plurality of print. 
ing plates on a single impression sur- 
face; second, the uniformly accurate 
register of a plurality of Printing 
plates, both within themselves and 
with each other. 


In relief printing, using a plurality 
of printing plates on a single impres. 
sion surface, it is necessary to vary 
the pressure upon different sections of 
the printing plates, in accordance with 
the depth of the shades. Without 
uniformly accurate register of a plu. 
rality of printing plates engaging a 
single impression surface, little is ac. 
complished by preparation or pre. 
makeready, as such preparation js 
seriously impaired in correcting the 
register under present-day methods. 


Pre-makeready of printing plates js 
being accomplished by two universally 
used methods: first, by means of the 
plate being pressed against a matrix 
or frisket applied to the printing sur. 
face of the plate—the matrix contains 
varying depths of a predetermined na- 
ture and produces such gradations as 
may be desired; second, the use of a 
zinc etching having predetermined 
gradations of varying depths applied 
to the back of the plate and pressed 
against a soft blanket on the face of 
the plate. 


Madeready plates of either method 
will accomplish a great saving of idle 
press time, but to obtain full benefit 
from such preparation, it is impera- 








LYONS IMPROVED SPACE BAND BUFFER FINGER SAVES WEAR ON 


SPACE BANDS, CORRECTS FAULTY ASSEMBLING. 


COMPLETE 


WITH SPECIAL METALLIC CHANGEABLE INSERT, 75 
CENTS. EXTRA INSERTS, 25 CENTS 


STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY CO., INC. 


417 OREGONIAN BUILDING 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
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tive that the plate be otherwise ac- 
curate. 

It is therefore of great importance 
in the production of curved printing 
plates to apply pre-makeready while 
the printing plate is in a curved posi- 
tion and the inner side machined with 
a frisket on its prinjng face to pro- 
tect its preparation. 

Present-day equipment permits the 
manufacture of the necessary accurate 
printing plates, both curved and flat, 
which embody proper preparation and 
require only such makeready in the 
pressroom as to overcome any errors 
in the press cylinders or packing, 
should there be such errors. 


«JG FFECTIVE CREDIT MANAGE- 

MENT” is the title of a report 
just issued by the policy holders serv- 
ice bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. After analyzing 
the reasons for a credit service in in- 
dustrial organizations, the report dis- 
cusses in some detail investigation or 
appraisal of the credit risk; the de- 
termination of the limits within which 
credit safely may be granted; the 
fixing of terms of payment, and ulti- 
mate collection of the account. 

A limited number of copies of the 
report are available for distribution 
to credit executives and others in- 
terested in this problem. 
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New Saw Swager 


ESCH MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 419 North Twenty-seventh 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., has placed 
on the market an automatic saw 
swager for the printing trades. 
The claims of the company are that 


the new swager is ruggedly con- 
structed; that very little time is re- 
quired to do a perfect job, as the 
swaging speed is about 75 teeth a 
minute; swages circular saws from 3 
to 14 inches, also band saws; all 
working parts are hardened where 
necessary; machine parts are plated; 
is hand operated and fully automatic. 

This swager is expected to fill a 
long felt want among printers who 
swage and file their own saws but 
have been unable to put a good swage 
on the saw teeth. It is claimed that 
the most inexperienced man can op- 
erate the Tesch swager. 


Sinclair an$ “Valentine Co. 
INKS 


FOR ALL PRINTING PURPOSES 


11-21 St. Clair Place 


New York 


Branches In Principal Cities 
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Discount Prices 
New Hard Metal Type 
Caslon Bold Franklin Goth. 


6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font.... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12' point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-1@a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.50 30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font...°3.75 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Cheltenham O.S.: _ Alternate Gothic 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.40 8 point 20A-38a font... $1.45 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.50 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.50 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 14 peint 12A-24a font... 1.90 
14 point 12A-24a font.... 2.00 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.40 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.40 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 30 point SA- 9a font... 3.25 
30 point 5A- 9a font... 3.50 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 42 on 36, caps, figs., pts. -1.50 


Chelt Bold Goudy O.S. 


6 point 24A-48a font...$1.40 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point. 5A- 9a font... 3.50 30 point 5A- 9a font.’. 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 36 point .4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Chelt Bold Ital. Goudy 0.8. 1 salir 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.40 6 point 24A-44a font, . . $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 peint 20A-36a font... 1.65 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50° 24 point 6A-10a font... 2.50 
30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


Chelt Bold Cond. Bookman 


6 point 24A-44a font...$1.30 | 6 point 24A-44a font... $1.40 

8 point 20A-38a font... 1.45 8 point 20A-38a font... 1.60 
10 point 20A-36a font... 1.50 10 point 20A-36a font... 1.65 
12 point 15A-28a font... 1.50 12 point 15A-28a font... 1.65 
14 point 12A-24a font... 1.90 14 point 12A-24a font... 2.00 
18 point 9A-18a font... 2.40 18 point 9A-18a font... 2.50 
24 point 6A-10a font... 2.40 24 point 6A-10a font... .2.50 
30 point SA- 9a font... 3.25 30 point SA- 9a font... 3.50 
36 point 6a- 4A font... 3.50 36 point 4A- 6a font... 3.75 


One-half cash with order; balance, plus postage, C.0.0. Deduct 
10 FROM ABOVE PRICES and an additional 2% 





Jackson Monotype Products Co. 


1844 Stout Street, Denver, Colorado 


© if you remit the full amount with order 7° 
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The extra wide main magazine of the new 
Model G combination Intertype mixers, 


I mproved Magazine 
for Intertype 


‘THE upper main magazine of the 

new Model G Intertype combina. 
tion mixer, according to advertising 
recently released by Intertype Corpora- 
tion, is more than two inches wider 
than the ordinary seventy-two channel 
display main magazines. 


This extra width makes it possible 
to carry full fonts of display and 
head-letter matrices up to and includ- 
ing 36-point sizes. And these large 
sizes are set from the regular ninety 
character keyboard, the same standard 
keyboard from which the standard 
ninety channel main magazine on the 
same machine is operated. 


The slogan “Three Kinds of Work 
from one Intertype” is being given 
wide publicity by Intertype because 
this new combination machine is de- 
signed for handling with equal facili- 
ty, text, display or mixed composition 
—all at the speed of ordinary straight 
matter. 
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Newspaper Technique 
of the Future 


HE British Institute of Journal- 
Ti held is annual conference in 

August. Sir Emsley Carr, the 
president, opened the conference with 
an address in which he reviewed the 
happenings in the British newspaper 
field during the year and outlined what 
he thought newspaper development 
would be in the future. “Gone,” he 
said, “are the solid columns; gone 
the single headlines; gone, with one 
or two notable exceptions, the three- 
deckers. In their place, the bright 
open make-up, with descriptive head- 
ings; the small, bright leaderettes, full 
of fact and fancy.” 


Combines had replaced the individ- 
ual newspaper owner. Indeed, there 
were many who, judging by present 
tendencies, thought that the age of 
the big combines had only just begun. 
With the inhabitants of the world be- 
coming more and more dependent and 
inter-dependent, and the demand for 
world news becoming ever more in- 
tense, the great changes which must 
inevitably be made in production ne- 
cessitated more and more capital being 
introduced. 

“If he were asked to give a fore- 
cast of what would happen fifty years 
hence, he would hazard the opinion 
that the changes would be as radical 
as those which had taken place during 
the last generation. He would see a 
vast change for the better in produc- 
tion and material; larger and brighter 
papers; the introduction not only of 
colored supplements but the advance- 
ment of illustration by means of photo- 
gravure, color and additional line and 
artistic work. The art of publishing 
would be improved by the extensive 
use of the aeroplane. Wireless and 
television would be a commonplace 
both for news and pictures, and speed- 
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WE SELL ALL KINDS OF 
PRINTING MACHINERY 


$700.00 


Buys any size Miehle Press 
and D. C. motor equipment 


ALL PRESSES ARE IN GOOD 
PRINTING AND REGISTERING 
CONDITION 


THESE PRESSES ARE IN THE 
PLANT OF THE FEDERAL PRINT- 
ING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


$1000.00 


Buys any size Miehle Press, 


Cross Automatic Feeder and 
D. C. motor equipment 


$1200.00 


Buys "B" Kelly Press with 
Extension Delivery and D. C. 
Motor 


$4500.00 


Buys 52x65 Two-color Miehle 
Press with Extension Delivery 
and Cross Feeder 


We have a large number of Magazine 
Presses in one and two colors; 
Gathering Machines, Cover- 
ing Machines, etc. 


MASON - MOORE - TRACY 


Incorporated 


28-30 East Fourth St., NEW YORK 
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Humidifiers 


Paper Conditioners 
Jogging Machines 

Punching, Perfor- 
ating, and Round 
Cornering Machines 


Also, Some Rebuilt Equip- 
ment, good as new. 


Southworth 


Machine Company 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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up in mechanical production would be 
followed by a further development of 
world-wide news.” 

The additional expense to meet these 
great reforms would be met by the 
ever-increasing demands by the ad. 
vertiser upon space. Advertising was 
in its infancy; advertising not only for 
the sake of increasing the sale of oy. 
dinary articles of domestic use and 
promoting great industries, but als 
for advancing the interests of towns 
provinces, and even empires. 

It would be absurd to deny the 
power of broadcasting, but he did not 
think broadcasting would materially 
affect the position of the newspaper 
press, though it did undoubtedly affect 
the sales of the late evening papers, 


Care of the Paper Cutter 


AYS the York Trade Compositor: 

“Like almost any piece of print- 

ing machinery, the paper cutter, 
whether it is power driven or one of 
the hand-lever design, occasionally re- 
quires oiling and tightening up. But 
in too many shops this piece of ma- 
chinery is grossly neglected in both 
particulars. 

“Besides the oil holes provided, 
which reach the working parts of the 
cutter, a drop or two of oil on the long 
screw that actuates the back gage 
will prove a saving of much energy by 
making the back gage easier to set. 
Loose bolts in the bearings holding 
this screw have a tendency to throw 
the screw out of line and make it tum 
hard, and also to make almost im- 
possible the exact setting of the back 
gage with absolute accuracy. Oil ap- 
plied sparingly to the large screw that 
raises and lowers the clamp on han¢- 
actuated cutters is also helpful. 

“Talcum powder applied liberally 
on the cutter table will aid in handling 
lifts of stock to be cut, as the lifts 
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will slide into position against the 
hack and side gages more easily. Oc- 
casionally removing accumulated dust 
from the cutter table with a rag. on 
which a little oil has been placed will 
prevent it from rusting. But too much 
oil should not be used, as it will soil 
the sheet next to the table. 

“White castile, or even a good white 
laundry soap, applied sparingly to the 
cutting edge of the knife, will be 
found advantageous when cutting soft 
or pulpy stock like blotter stock or 
some of the soft-finish antique papers.” 


Handling Thin Spaces 
T often the use of copper and 


brass thin spaces in justifying is 

sort of an afterthought on the 
part of the compositor. The easily bent 
and damaged thin spaces are then 
forced into the line of type by main 
force and awkwardness in a way that 
renders them no good for future use. 


Thin spaces do not cost much, but 
they are mighty handy to have when 
needed and are worth preserving in 
good condition. A bent or damaged 
biass or copper space is worse than 
useless and is an indication of poor 
craftsmanship. 


The careful craftsman, when utiliz- 
ing copper or brass spaces to justify 
or to letterspace a line, never forces 
the thin spaces into position; but he 
will, on the other hand, remove an 
em or en quad, place the necessary 
copper or brass spaces, and force the 
foundry space back into the line. 


Copper and brass spaces in the thin- 
space boxes of the type case, in the 
quad boxes, or even, as in some in- 
stances, in the lower-case “e” box, 
are an indication of slipshod crafts- 
manship. A little care on the part of 
the compositor distributing a line of 
type will enable him to separate them 
in order to prevent bending. 
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ENVELOPES 


for the 


Printing Trade 


We have established a 
Trade Envelope Depart- 
ment, serving Printers 
and Lithographers. 


IN STOCK 
FOR IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Standard Sizes and Grades 
of Paper. 


Send for Printers Price List and 
Envelope Guide. 





Trade Envelope Department 


Ontario Company 


532 South Throop Street 


CHICAGO 
PHONE: Haymarket 3000 
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HERE IS MONEY IN« 


cutuuts, sample cards, counter 
displays, paper boxes, novelty 
folders, box inserts, lamp shades, 
show cards, paper mats, calen- 
dars, etc., when diecut from 


WARREN’S STEEL RULE CUTTING DIES 


Made to register with your 
printing. For cutting paper, 
leather, felt, celluloid or press- 
wood and can be used on your 
press without special alteration. 
Send a press proof today for 
quotations. 

Also makers of STA-UP easels 

Write for Price List. 


WARREN BROS., Inc. 
156 Pearl Street BOSTON, MASS. 
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FA MOUS 


FOR 


GERMAN 
COOKING 


Send for Copy of 

Chef's Recipes 

and Descriptive 
Folder 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
OW CLARK STREET -NEAR 
JACKSON BOULEVARD 


ONE BLOCK FROM THE 
LA SALLE ST. STATION, 
POST OFFICE AND 
BOARD OF TRADE 
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The Pantone Process 


HE Pantone process js being 

heard of once more. Its sponsors 

now claim to have put it on its 
feet again, or rather to have put it on 
feet which are to a considerable extent 
new. 

It is still, we understand, a planogra. 
phic process based on the antipathy 
of mercury and printing ink, but it 
embodies new features for which much 
importance is claimed. Chromium js 
still used as the printing surface, the 
non-printing parts being of mercury 
upon gold upon silver. A_ special 
screen has been introduced which is 
claimed to give great advantages in 
color reproduction. The printing is 
now to be rotary and the rubber off. 
set blanket is to be embodied. Print- 
ing Pantone at newspaper speeds on 
cheap newsprint is claimed to be prac- 
ticable. 

“This means, however, that a cer- 
tain degree of manipulation must of 
necessity be left to the pressman in 
regard to drying on various papers, 
which is especially the case in shops 
where general work is the rule. 

“In considering this question, the 
pressman should roughly divide the 
papers used into four classes. 

“No. 1—Non-absorbent or hard 
papers, where very little penetration is 
required. For these classes the ink 
must dry by oxidation only. Sometimes 
when papers are very hard and drying 
and off-set is bad, drying by evapora- 
tion can be added to the drying by 
oxidation. This can be obtained by 
the use of a little diluent of a quickly 
evaporating nature, such as_ turpen- 
tine. The best dryers for this group 
are paste driers. 

“No. 2—Semi-absorbent papers call 
for drying of inks both by penetration 
and oxidation. Liquid driers or paste 
driers can be used. If off-set takes 
place when printing papers in this 
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group, a little more penetration should 
be allowed for when adding the driers 
by using a quick-drying boiled oil. 

“No. 3—Absorbent papers, such as 
ordinary printing, news, antique and 
featherweight, come into this group. 
The inks used for these should be made 
to dry by penetration mainly. Paste 
driers and a quick-drying boiled oil 
may be added according to the paper 
used—a little more of the boiled oil 
where the paper is inclined to ‘pick.’ 

“No. 4—Super-calendered papers re- 
quire ink-drying qualities of very 
evenly-balanced proportions, to allow 
drying partly by penetration and partly 
by oxidation. This class of paper is 
generally highly finished and is mainly 
used on work which is folded and 
handled very quickly after printing. 
Inks are specially made for this work, 
but even so, trouble occasionally arises 
from off-set when printing heavy cuts 
or from smearing when passing work 
through the folder. Both these troubles 
call for different treatment. To stop 
the off-set, liquid driers are the best 
to use, as they cause the ink to pene- 
trate quickly and not to lie on the 
surface of the paper. To stop the 
smearing of sheets when in the folding 
machine, paste driers should be used, 
as they grip the ink remaining on the 
paper surface and give a good hard 
dried impression. 

“Care should be taken not to add too 
much of either liquid or paste driers 
for printing super-calendered papers. 
Liquid driers in excess will cause the 
type to show through the paper badly, 
while too much added paste driers 
gives a print which is apparently dry, 
but which will smear when slight 
pressure is applied when folding.” 


The Salesman’s Job 


‘6 py Bat every Salesman should 

Know” was the title of an ad- 
dress recently delivered before the 
Printers Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago 
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by Ralph K. Hoover, vice-president of 
the Chas. N. Stevens Company. Among 
other things of importance that Mr. 
Hoover said was this: 

“The game is a hard one and some- 
times rough, but men who keep work- 
ing and have an intelligent grasp of 
their business will triumph in this hard 
struggle. To do so requires that today 
the salesman should not only know 
how to sell goods: he must understand 
at least some of the problems facing 
the man in business.” 

Mr. Hoover, like other sales man- 
agers of experience, realizes that good 
fellowship and pleasing personality, 
standing alone, will win considerable 
business in prosperous times, but that 
in this day a salesman must have 
much more than the qualifications 
mentioned. In fact he must under- 
stand the problems of the buyer just 
as a creative printer must know what 
his customer’s business needs from an 
advertising viewpoint. 


FREE! 


CUTALOG 


by 
return 
mail 





Showing hundreds 
of cuts in one and 


two colors, in line 
They 
will put the pep in 


or halftone. 


any piece of printed 
matter. Write for 
this money - saver 
It is free. 





today. 


COBB SHINN 
42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MEGILL’S 
GAUGE PINS 


FOR JOB PRESSES 
Always 


Doz. 


{Flexible Steel Gauge Pin 90¢ Doz. | 


Complete Circular on Request 


The Edw. L. Megill Co. 


The Pioneer Est. 
| 763 Atlantic Ave. 





1870 
Brooklyn, N. Y. } 
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2970 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
Overlooking Lincoln Park and 
the Lake 
15 Minutes to Loop 
Rates by Month, Week or Day 
$2.00 and up with bath per day 
MAKE THIS YOUR HOME 
WHILE IN CHICAGO 
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Fifty Thousand Issues 


RRECENTLY the Morning Post of 

London, England, issued its 50,000th 
number. The occasion was celebrated 
by enlarging the paper to thirty-six 
pages. It was established in 1779. 
From the fifth issue of the Pos 
the following is quoted: 

“It having been advanced that the 
Morning Post is composed of adver. 
tisements extracted from other papers, 
not paid for in this, the proprietors, 
under the necessity of rectifying s0 
ridiculous an assertion, pledge their 
honor to the public, that no advertise. 
ment ever appeared or will appear in 
this paper, which has not, or which js 
not expected (as in the course of busi. 
ness) to be regularly paid for.” 


Put Your Plant in Order 


(Continued from page 36) 

the paper houses with their price lists, 
and the electrotypers with their scale. 
These people are all working under 
the theory that their individual exist- 
ence depends upon the concentrated 
efforts of their industry as a whole. 

Now we hear from authoritative 
sources that business in general is 
turning from the old psychology of 
selling to the new. In the past busi- 
ness has produced items which its 
plants could manufacture, but which 
the buying public did not necessarily 
want. Advertisers then devised psy- 
chological appeals to make the product 
wanted, and this at a far greater cost 
than necessary, because of the extra 
resistance which had to be overcome. 
The new psychology shows to the re- 
tailer, manufacturer, and also the 
printer, the wisdom of first finding 
what the consumer wants, and then 
producing exactly that at a price he 
is willing and able to pay. Thus can 
we devote our sales energy and ex- 
pense to the less costly task of point- 
ing out to the buyer the quality and 
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TURN YOUR WASTE BRONZE 


into 


MONEY 


with the 


WEPSCO 


BRONZE RECLAIMER 


Reclaim this enormous waste and 
improve the quality of your work 
at an operating cost of less than 
15c per 100 Ibs. 


| Reais : 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


WEPSCO STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


608 So. Dearborn Street., Chicago, Ill. Factory at Blue Island, Ill. 


CERTIFINE 
A low priced tympan with a hard even 
surface and exceptional strength. Na- 
tionally stocked in roll widths for every 
press. 
DRUMHEAD 
A ready cut and scored tympan of 
treated jute. A time and money saver. 


Sold in sheet sizes for all high speed 
presses only. 


TREATED JUTE 
The old reliable. Its tough jute fibers 
stand up under the longest runs. Stocked 
in roll widths for every press. RETURN 


; ; THIS AD FOR 
Riegel Paper Corporation SAMPLE SHEETS < 


342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. ogaanory 


size wanted 
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LOWER COSTS 


With the BRACKETT 
SAFETY TRIMMER 


Two to four times the output of flat bed cut- 
ters, with a proportionate reduction in cutting- 
and trimming costs, is obtained from these 
speedy, accurate, and safe machines. 


Write for complete information. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 
Factory: Topeka, Kansas 
108 W. Harrison St., 277 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 














SLEIGHT’S 


PRINTING - LITHOGRAPHING 
INKS 


SMICO 


PROCESS TREATED INKS 
GOLD-ALUMINUM INKS 


e 
Sleight Metallic Ink Co.’s 


(incorporated) 
FACTORIES: 
Philadelphia - Chicago - Toronto 

Montreal 
BRANCHES: 
New York - Washington - Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
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merit of a product over those made 
to perform a similar function, This 
is the new competition. 


STOP OVERPRODUCTION 


Bet the new competition, to be of 

value, must be controlled, and the 
problem is not solved until the poggj. 
bility of overproduction has been 
stopped. This can be efficiently done 
by a thorough analysis of markets, 
based on the most concrete facts of 
experience. The trouble has been a 
misinterpretation of the facts disclosed 
by analysis, and the application of 
those facts by the individual alone, 
neglecting the factor of possible ac. 
tivity by others. Instead the applica. 
tion should be by an entire industry, 
Then an individual acting only as a 
unit would not mistake the size of 
a market, and so would avoid over. 
equipment. When by these means we 
have averted an excess supply of 
goods, we have hit at the root of un- 
employment, and have begun to use 
the sad-iron to flatten and press out 
the wrinkles of the business cycle 
chart. 

The printing industry should not 
be the last to adopt and promulgate 
this theory; rather they should be 
among the first, for they have needed 
it much longer. All that is necessary 
is for them to have the fortitude and 
the foresight to realize that in helping 
themselves they are helping all busi- 
ness, for the 281,119 (1929) wage 
earners engaged in it are no small 
market in themselves. Their buying 
power of $506,290,168 in wages paid 
out by the industry in 1929 could not 
only be assured but expanded. Other 
business would also profit from such 
a progressive action on the part of the 
printers, because it is a known fact 
that the printer’s knowledge and ideals 
are for the most part passed on gratis 
to their clientele. 
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MATHEMATICS TO BE USED 


ii will be said at this point that it is 
impossible for a printer to deter- 
mine from any source what his con- 
sumer will actually buy. This is true 
because it is of the nature of the busi- 
ness that each order is a contract to 
manufacture something new. There 
is, however, a far simpler way of de- 
termining the necessary facts than by 
attempting the impossible. In our case 
let us reduce the demand for our prod- 
uct from the specific items of so much 
paper and ink to the common denomi- 
nator of dollars and cents. Over a 
period of time the amount in dollars 
paid into our industry represents the 
actual demand or market at that time. 
That is, it would if we add a sufficient 
amount to cover cash donations (in 
the form of prices below cost) to the 
market made by a large enough num- 
ber of printers to give the industry 
its present position on the profit and 
loss scale. With this actual demand 
in dollars as a base, the following 
plan is suggested as being entirely 
feasible and capable of being worked 
out by the United Typothetae of 
America and its members. 

We already have the first essential 
which is the practical division of the 
country into districts, or printing 
centers. Those too large for easy 
handling could be subdivided. Then, 
in one district, selected for its average 
national conditions, the experiment 
could be made, and, with perfected 
detail, it would expand to embrace the 
entire industry. 

The first step would be to compile, 
from the members’ records, the total 
sales volume of printing in that district 
for, say, the previous year, adjusted by 
an amount to cover all losses incurred. 
Key numbers could: be used if neces- 
sary to quiet the seemingly innate fear 
of one printer by another. These totals 
would have to be arranged by classes 
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The World’s Tallest Hotel 
46 Stories High 


When You Travel 
to CHICAGO 


You will like the atmosphere at the 
Morrison. All outside rooms with 
bath, circulating ice water, bed- 
head reading lamp, and servidor. 
A special floor is reserved exclu- 
sively for ladies. 


The Morrison is nearest to stores, 
offices, theatres and railroad sta- 
tions. Automatic garage facilities. 


2500 Rooms » $3.00 Up 


LEONARD HICKS Managing Director 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Clark and Madison Sts. 


CHICAGO 


5! 
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Copper-Mixed 
Hard 
Foundry Type 





4 point to 72 point 








Linotype and 


MONSEN Monotype 
CHICAGO Composition 
Complete Makeup 


THORMOD MONSEN & SON, INC. 
730 N. Franklin St. Chicago, II. 











PRINTERS-STATIONERS 
Increase Your Profits With Our 


HOLIDAY LETTERHEADS AND 
GIFT CERTIFICATES 


We carry in stock and lithograph to order 
all sorts of commercial forms 


Write for Samples 


THE HEINICKE-FIEGEL LITHO CO. 
Dept.A 118 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 














@ LEARN PHOTO ENGRAVING @ 


Establish your own big-profit business right in 
your own town with complete equipment we fur- 
nish. Or train for a_ high-salaried photo-en- 
graver’s position. WE TEACH YOU AT HOME 
—quickly—easily—at low cost. All materials and 
equipment furnished, including professional 
photo-engraver’s camera, compete with lamps, 
lens and screen, metal printing and etching 
equipment for copper and zinc, everything needed 
for study and actual paying work! 

PRINTERS! NEWSPAPER MEN! Make your 
own engravings. Newspaper circulation increases 
greatly through use of pictures. Our process 
shows you how to do this in your own plant. 
FREE DETAILS——WRITE NOW! Send today 
for big, new illustrated catalog, containing com- 
plete details. Write for FREE COPY TODAY. 


AURORA SCHOOL OF PHOTO ENGRAVING 
Dept. 2112 Aurora, Missouri Dept. 2112 





HRISTMAS GREETING CARDS 
FOLDERS & LETTERHEADS 
30 different designs in exquisite 
colors—no texts, specially for 
printers and engravers. Imprint 
to single register. 


Also SPECIAL LINE FOR “PERSONALS” 
40 folders and French-folders 
with sentiments, ideal for per- 
sonalimprinting. Engageagents 
to sell for you. Full details how 
to start and run this plan on 
request. 


GARTNER & BENDER 
1104 S. Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


_ 


Dept. A 
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of product, and these figures, then, in 
the simple terms of dollars and cents 
would represent actually what the pub. 
lic of this particular market wants, no 
more, no less, at the given time, 


TO ATTRACT CAPITAL 


E should then determine each 
plant’s ratio to the whole by vol. 
ume of sales during the same period, 
This ratio should be adjusted for the 
individual plant by the profit or loss 
figures they show. Then by compen. 
sating at any given time for the de. 
mand of the whole market above or 
below normal, it would be possible to 
assign to each plant a mathematically 
correct volume at which they could 
operate for a profit. A profit which 
should be sufficient to attract capital 
to this great industry of printing on an 
equal basis with any other business; 
Now, knowing the volume or ratio, 
the individual plant could easily deter. 
mine the number of required machines 
needed to produce that volume, and 
the necessary amount of labor could 
be more evenly employed. The cost of 
sales would drop, for the knowledge 
that the volume was sufficient for all 
would eliminate price cutting and such 
foolishness as selling the product for 
the cost of the paper stock and less. 
The whole process of analysis could 
be repeated at stated intervals, and we 
would soon find ourselves the healthy 
industry we think we are, instead of 
the sick one of reality. We would all 
enjoy the new competition (still the 
life of trade), which for the printing 
industry would be entirely a matter of 
quality, craftsmanship, and, above all, 
the peculiar capacity of different 
plants to produce different classes or 
types of the printed product. 

So, now, when expecting prosperity, 
let us put this, our collective house in 
order, that we may bring the art of 
printing back up to its proper place 
in the sun of the business world. 
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Buy New Equipment Now 


(Continued from page 34) 


You will ask: “Why choose the 
present time to make any changes that 
are necessary—business being so bad?” 
The chief reasons are two: (1) It is 
easier to make changes now; and (2) 
you will be ready to advance when 
the time comes. 

It is easier to make changes now, 
because your plant and staff has not 
its full energies devoted to the pro- 
duction of work. The interference 
with routine is not so serious as when 
the shops are busy and the staff at 
the peak in numbers. Routine will be 
much less disturbed, and consequently 
waste costs will be much lower than 
when a greater number of men have to 
be interfered with. Further, the staff 
can be better spared now to learn how 
to get the best out of the new plant. 
Later on you will not be able to spare 
them because you will want them for 
productive work. 


THE ADVANTAGES 


HEN again, when you get your 

staff so working that the operation 
of this efficient plant is “normal,” you 
will have a great advantage over the 
man who, if he is to keep in business, 
will be forced later on to put in the 
new plant. You will be working in 
full swing while his operatives are still 
learning and stumbling—in a hurry— 
to get the new plant into smooth work- 
ing order. 

Business is going to be brisk again— 
and when it comes, it will come in an 
increased volume. This is where you 
come in. Your plant will be able to 
tackle work which is impossible with 
the old plant. 

Here is another aspect. With new 
plant you can now take on work which 
otherwise you would not be able to 
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AAagadadadadidddalidiad 
$400 Per Week 
AMERICAN 

BENCH SAW 


It more than earns these 
payments. ASK ANY USER 


WHY Be Without9 

an American = 

American Manufacturing Concern, Inc. 
U. S.-131 at M. C. R. R.-1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














sS&M 


AUGES 


FOR PLATEN PRESSES 





Grips fe 
Where You Fe 
Need It 


$1.73 Set 
of three 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


1 Grips at feed edge of sheet eliminating 
sheet slipping under. 

2 One simple adjustment with fingers 
locks both Gauge and Tongue. 

3 Low movable tongue insures register. 

4 Solid construction gives long life. 

Glue and sealing wax are not necessary 

with this Gauge. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


SMITH & MOORE 
1616 Eighth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

















Coverwell 
Seabed ab ele bo) ea 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Martin Driscoll & Co. 


fed s 8 (@7.Xe7e) 
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Take an instance: 
Just think of the enormous amount 
of printing which is done for the va- 


touch at a profit. 


rious trade exhibitions. These shows 
demand a very large amount of ex- 
planatory literature, announcements, 
advertisements, and, to a lesser extent, 
business stationery. This work is ex- 
ceedingly profitable, even after tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that it 
has to be done in a hurry. But it is 
work that you cannot hope to tackle 
unless your plant is fit. Visualize the 
Motor Show. Millions of leaflets, thou- 
sands of catalogues in black and color; 
special announcements to dealers and 
to the public, before, during and after 
the show, follow-up letters with further 
explanatory literature, and so on. Here 
is a vast demand which has to be satis- 
fied. The work must be done. Why 
should not you participate in it? 
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BUYERS' MARKET 
FOLLOWING on the contact for the 


actual work needed for the shoy 
itself, there is the normal routine work 
for the motor firms and the accessory 
makers. They do not make an unpree. 
edented demand for print at show 
times and then wait until the ney 
before they make another move. They 
are continuously issuing “dealer helps” 
and matter to stimulate the buyer, 
This has to be done by some printer 
or other. 

Multiply this one show by the num. 
ber which continuously follow each 
other: Ideal Home, Food, Dairy Show, 
Building, Engineering, Radio, and g 
on. There is a huge demand for 
printed matter for them all. 

Here, then, is just one aspect of the 
demand for print. But you cannot get 










DINSE 


PAGE ¢ COMPANY 


Electrotypers, Nickeltypers 
Lead Molders 


Telephone Harrison 7185-7186 
725 S. LaSalle Street 









Chicago, Ill. 
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CLOSING OUT 


Modern Composing Room Material 


at AUCTION PRICES 


Butler Brothers Building, 14th floor 
111 N. Canal Street - - Chicago 








Steel top Imposing Tables, Type Stands, 
4 Miller Saws, 10 tons New Leads, Slugs, 
Rule at 7c lb., Proof Presses and much 
more, including electrotype foundry. 


SELLING AGENTS 


TYPE & PRESS © Stejzgz, str 


g] | THEY'RE 
q| |BUYIANG!! 


Reviving business can't carry on with- 
uy out printing. 
































400 ROOMS fe 
Each with Bath 







Lure buyers—and precious printing or- 
ders—to your plant with TriAd Business 
Builders—friendly cajolers of custom! 
You can't help liking these snappy 
Folders, Blotters, House Organs and 
Postcards—any more than you can 
help profiting by them. They are de- 
All Theatres within one signed fresh every month for alert 
block and center of printers who believe in advertising. 

We also write and illustrate selling 
literature for printers’ customers. 


Write for Free Folder— 
"Selling Helps for the Live Printer’ 








fine Shopping District. 
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All Compounds and Inks now available In 
quarter pound size. 


Virkotype Raised Priating Machines 
at greatly reduced prices 
Model “Z”’ (Virkotype’s latest) 


New Model (Formerly $275.00) 


Duplex-Tandem (Formerly $115.00).. 60.00 


Wood, Nathan & Virkus Company, Inc. 


608 S. Dearborn St. {12 Chariton St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 




















Send for 
Circular 





Anderson Banding Press 
— Made by — 
Cc. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Folding Machines - Upright Trucks 
3 Calumet Ave., Chicago 












ROCHESTER | 
RIBBON & CARBON &2: 


36 Browns Race 
Rochester, N. Y. 








CARBON PAPER 
aa 
~ Your Orders 
Shipped Promptly 
(Priced Cthractively 


-~} 
Write Jo-day for Samples and Prices 





Novembe, 


a large profitable slice of 
your plant is fit to handle it. 


Just a thought about prices. Yo 
will have read that thinking ae 
mists have declared that the only wa 
the world will get away from the re 
tom of the depression is by “inflation” 
It is coming. To you it means tha 
£500 which you will have to pay for 
plant now, you will, when Prosperity 
gets under way, have to pay more—it 
may be as much as £650. Here, then 
is a very urgent reason why plant 
should be bought at the prices Tuling 
today. They are as low as they will 
be for many a year. 

LikE IT oR Not. Every thinking 
printer knows that he will need all 
his resources to be able to cope suc. 
cessfully with the situation which lies 
ahead, to take full advantage of the 
rising tide of trade, and to capture all 
he can of the present profitable de. 
mand. You can handle it best with 
new and efficient plant, installed now, 


it Unless 


Printing Slighted 
HYARRY L. GAGE, president of the 


American Institute of Graphic 
Arts and vice-president of the Mergen. 
thaler Linotype Company, in an article 
entitled “Training Future Consumers,” 
appearing in Printing Education for 
November, asks this question: 

“Is it a basic fault in our modem 
system of education that the successive 
generations of our citizens seem to 
know more about the general products 
of other industries than they do about 
printing?” 

Then Mr. Gage makes the following 
statement, which undoubtedly is true: 

“From beefsteak to silk stockings, 
from deep-sea fishing to banking—the 
average child is learning in school 
how to buy intelligently and how to 
use the methods of modern business, 
except in printing.” 


Not 


a i a’ i: 
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Popular Paper Finishes 


‘CHARACTERISTICS AND USES © 
ON THE back of their November 


calendar, the manufacturers of 
Adirondack Bond paper explain in de- 
tail the terms applied to many popular 
paper finishes, which are printed below 
for the information of our readers: 


Antique Finish 


A light, soft finish characteristic of 
bulky book and drawing papers. The 
usual finish of cover paper. A finish 
designated primarily for type, line 
plates, wood cuts, Ben Day and coarse- 
screen plates. Not adaptable to half- 
tone printing. 

Eggshell Finish 


Is a machine finish with a dull, un- 
calendared surface, simulating the shell 
of an egg. It also adds bulk and is 
used for letter-press printing from 
type, line cuts and wood cuts. Excel- 
lent for water-color printing. 


Machine Finish, or M.F. 


As it is often termed, is the finish 
on paper as it comes from the calendar 
stacks on the paper machines. This 
finish may vary from a medium smooth 
to an antique. The ordinary standard 
M. F. will take halftones up to 120-line 
screen. 


English Finish 


Is a machine finish with a hard, even 
surface possessing little glare or polish, 
with a very flat, smooth finish with 
even formation for printing halftones 
up to 133-line screen. 


Super Calendared or S. & S. C. 


This finish is obtained by running 
the paper between a set or stack of 
highly polished iron and compressed 
paper rolls. This process imparts a 
glossy or polished surface which 
makes possible a finish on which fine- 
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Another BIG Dollar’s 


Worth... ,\4 &H 


HANDY FONT No. 2 


52 pieces, foundry cast, extra hard metal 

















Kk De k ek 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS 


INCORPORATED 
659 Folsom Street « San Francisco 


Enclosed find $___ for which send me 
Mé&H Handy Fonts No. 2 
(at $1.00 each) as shown above. 


NAME 
ADDRESS iii 
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DO YOU NEED 


RACKS 


To Store 


LINOTYPE 
OR 
INTERTYPE 


MAGAZINES 


Write for Rack Booklet 


WILLIAM REID & CO. 


537 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Established 1912 
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screen halftones can be used. It hag 
less bulk and capacity for the weight 
than English Finish. 

Coated 


The term coated is derived from the 
fact that the paper is coated with clay 
After the paper is coated it is polished 
or ironed out, much in the same map. 
ner as explained under Super-Calep. 
dared, thus making it possible to print 
the finest screen halftones. 


Plater Finish 


Any finish produced by sheets of 
paper made up in piles interleaved 
with metal and fabric and then gyb. 
jected to extreme pressure which im. 
parts the desired finish. Such finishes 
as High Plater, Vellum, Linen, Lawn, 
Crash and Ripple are usually produced 
by this process. 


Cockle Finish 


Is a term applied mostly to tub. 
sized air or pole-dried bond paper. It 
is a puckered, uneven surface produced 
during the drying process. 


Embossed Finish 


Is produced by running a web of 
paper between embossing rolls which 
press into the paper the design which 
is etched on the rolls. Many of the 
plater finishes are obtained by this 
process, including leather, hand-made 
and ripple. 


Laid Paper 


Is a watermarked paper—water- 
marked by a dandy roll with relief laid 
markings upon it. The dandy roll is 
made with close, fine paralleled lines 
known as Laid marks crossed with 
other less frequent lines at right angles 
called chain marks. The markings run 
with and across the grain; the widely 
separated marks run with grain and 
the finer marks across the grain. Laid 
markings can be applied to any paper 
that can be watermarked. Laid paper 
may be had in any finish desired. 
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Felt and Wire Side 


Paper pulp is carried forward on 
an endless wire belt on the paper 
machine. The wire or bottom side of 
the sheet of paper comes in contact 
with this wire belt. The felt or top 
side of the sheet of paper comes in 
contact with the felts only. This side 
is generally most satisfactory to 
print on. 





Deckled-Edge FILE THE MAT! 
The untrimmed edge on paper as it visualize what this means in your 
4 . . shop—Duplicate that cut or form— 
comes from paper-making machines. Sincmmatiananaad: +. aaa 


a. sizing there are three com- STEREOTYPE MATS 


mon degrees of sizing generally used: With a RELIABLE DRY MAT 
waterleaf, which is used for mimeo- MOLDING PRESS 
graph papers ; medium or slack sizing, Seatiits Rita 

which is used in papers that must be 
run on high-speed presses where ink PRINTERS MAT PAPER SUPPLY CO. 
impression must dry quickly; hard- MANUFACTURERS 

sizing, when the quick drying of ink 3628-30 Lincoln Ave. Chicago 
is not necessary and when the paper 
is to be used as a writing paper. 





























Surface sizing is an extra sizing put 
on over beater sizing. It adds strength, 
stiffness and snap and is used in offset 1934 CALEND ARS 1934 
= and the better grades of writing Novelties and Fans for the Printer 
papers. 
A’ profitable side-line without 
Ream additional overhead. Calendars 
© ° . a furnished complete with the ex- 

This is the basic unit of all printing esttiien af adenine ab idan 
papers today. There are 500 sheets ments. 
to a ream. Our calendar samples are priced 

. from $3.50 to $6.00 per set, 
Basis or Substance depending on class of goods 

This means the basic weight of a wanted. 
ream of paper. The basic standard NOVELTY FAN 
size of all Bond, Ledger and all writ- = — 
ing papers is 17x22. The symbol —_ . 
17x22—20, or 17x22, substance 20, a a coll ep os 
means that a ream or 500 sheets of om marieg ra eae — 
this size weighs 20 lbs. On book papers mestgees gnc ea 
the basic standard size is 25x38; for 
cover papers, 20x26. In some sections HENRY TIRRILL & COMPANY, Inc. 
weights are given for 1,000 sheets in- Est. 1893 
stead of a ream. This is designated 2217 Lucas Avenue Ot; Leute, ie 
by (M). 
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CAN A PRINTER 
MAKE MONEY 
ON LITHOGRAPHY ? 


“Absolutely yes,” say the many 
hundreds of printer customers of Lutz 
& Sheinkman, for these printers have 
long been making steady sizable profits 
on lithograph orders. 

Not only on lithographed Stationery, 
Letterheads, Billheads, Statements, 
Office Forms—but also on high-grade 


Color Work, such as Window Displays, © 


Counter Cards, Labels, Folders, Book- 
lets, Broadsides, and Catalogues. 

Ask your customers for the specifi- 
cations on their next lithograph piece— 
we will figure the job at our low trade 
prices, and you will get the order at 
a worth while profit. 

You, as a printer, have the most 
valuable contacts in the world insofar 
as your customers are concerned. You 
enjoy their confidence. What more 
natural than that they should permit 
you to submit your estimates on litho- 
graphy as well as on printing. 

Lutz & Sheinkman’s long thirty-six 
years of lithograph experience is your 
assurance of a satisfactory job. Lutz & 
Sheinkman’s thirty-six-year-old policy 
of rigid trade protection and coopera- 
tion is your assurance of a satisfactory 
relationship. 

Stop letting lithograph profits pass 
you by. Most lithograph jobs run into 
big money. Why not get your share of 
them? Here is an opportunity for 
every printer to add to his regular 
profits. Take advantage of it. Write 
for a Lutz & Sheinkman representative 
to call. He will show you the way to 
new business, larger volume, greater 
profits. Write or phone today. 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN, Inc. 
Trade Lithographers Since 1896 
2 Duane St.. New York 
BEekman 3-6520-1-2-3-4 
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At Liberty 
Expert Typographer 


an 
Creative Layout Man 
Address Box BS5 


Graphic Arts Monthly 
608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Printing Without Profit 


(Concluded from page 19) 


check up on his shortcomings—the jp. 
evitable route to failure—and let his 
efficiency permeate the back room o 
workshop—the very heart of his profits 
and success—to the extent that nothing 
but pride can be felt when a visitor 
is ushered therein. The efficiency and 
interest of the workmen would be in. 
creased 100 per cent, with the not+o. 
be-forgotten fact that the front-office 
ledger would show a remarkable in. 
crease in profits and a likewise re. 
markable increase in production. 

If your workroom has degenerated 
with the added enthusiasm that has 
been created in the front office en- 
deavors, open those intervening doors 
and permit a little of the friendliness 
of front-office efficiency to get in its 
work; arrange the machinery and 
equipment to the very best advantage; 
apply a little light-colored paint to 
those dingy prison walls, and treat 
the windows to a periodical bath that 
a few violet rays might make the day 
just a little more pleasant for the 
men and women who are struggling 
for your interests and their existence; 
be a little more considerate of your 
assistants and manifest an interest in 
what they are doing; insist that the 
conditions under which they work are 
favorable to you, should you be in 
their position. After you have accom 
plished this, watch the results. 
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Classified Advertisin 








The rate for advertising under this head- 
ing is $1.00 per agate line per inser- 


tion. 


Average five words to the line. 








ADVERTISING 


CALENDAR PADS 





———— 





A New Copy Service 

Builds business for your plant -- creates 

goodwilland new orders. Ideas for your 

customer’s and your own advertising. 
Write for sample copies 


PRINTCRAFT SERVICES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 523, SALEM, OREGON 














START SOMETHING in 1933! Revive 
old customers, get new prospects; use 
our low-cost, big-result ‘‘tabloid’’ House 
Organ, proved by 11 years continuous 
use by printers big and small; sample 
free. N. T. PRAIGG, Box 471, High 
Point, N. C. 


AGENTS—An interesting process is 
now available for printers everywhere. 
Should be a money-maker. Write for 
proposition and state your present con- 
nection. Box No. 291, The Graphic 
Arts Monthly. 











ART 


CATALOG showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write today. Cobb 
Shinn, 40 Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 


DRAWINGS AND CUTS made to order. 
Ly. Cressman, Washington, N. J. 


BOOKS 

THIS PRINTING BUSINESS—Custom- 
ers—Questions Printers Ask—and two 
other interesting Booklets sent for 25 
cents in stamps with Catalog of Books 
and Systems for Printers and Publish- 
ers. R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
TIPS ON PRESSWORK—Cylinder and 
platen presses, gives you a lift when 
you most need it. Postpaid $1.00. G. C. 
Cooper, Lithonia, Ga. 





























THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 
Company, 1058 Gilbert Avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 








CALENDAR PLATES 


CALENDAR PLATES—Ready-to-print, 
over 200 sizes and styles to select from, 
also 50 yearly Calendar designs carried 
in stock. We make special sizes and 
designs to order. Send 25c for Catalog. 











Franklin Colortype Co., 824 W. Van 
3uren, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALENDARS 





OLD FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR, new 
quarterly. Wonderful door. opener for 
salesmen. Sample free. . . Sear, 
Box 143 H. Sta., Springfield, Mass. 








CALENDARS FOR PRINTERS 
THE NEW ENGLAND CALENDAR 
Co., 20 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass., offers 
to printers a high grade 5c Calendar 
line for 1933 suitable for every line of 
business. Write today for particulars. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
ASSORTMENT NO. 3, 20 Cards One 
gauge matched lined envelopes. Assort- 
ment No. 4, 12 Etchings, One gauge 
cards, 37% cents each. Send trial order 
for 10 boxes or 50 cents for one box. 
A. B. Plateless Co., 413 Broadway, N. Y. 


COLLECTIONS 


COLLECTION RESULTS, money-back- 
guarantee. Material for 20 collections, 
$1 with order. P. O. Box 864, Denver, 
Colo. 


COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS 
































BROADSIDE SEALING MACHINES 
THE SPEEDISEALER 9,000 





seals 


pieces per hour. Murphy Specialty Co., 
212 So. Third St., Milwaukee. 


WE Pay Casi 


foF GOLD RUDDERS, SILVERWASTE, HYPO SOLUTION 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 
other engraved _ stationery. Samples 
with discount, to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., Hayes Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


THOMAS J. 


DEE& CO. 


PRECIOUS METAL REFINERS 
55 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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COMMERCIAL STOCK CUTS 


“TYPEPS” a new cut service. Catalog 
free when requested on your business 
letterhead. Write today. Horace P. 
Brouillet Syndicate, 30 E. Sup. St., 
Duluth, Minn. 


WRITE TO California Electrotype Co., 
360 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, 
Calif., for FREE Catalog of 1000 prac- 
tical stock cuts. 


“A CUT FOR EVERY THOUGHT.” 
Free supplementary catalog of stock 
euts. Send for copy today. Commercial 
Cut Co., 20 Vesey St., N. Y. Est. 1906. 
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SMALL AD=BIG BUY 
2 Ibs. Halftone Black—$1.50 


The highest quality—none better Made 


It will give the finish to the job 
that every customer wants. 


Send $1.50 with order — Shipped prepaid 
ECONOMY MFG. Co. 
Specialists in black ink only 

608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 














EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





COMPOUNDS 


QUICK SETTING NON-SMUT COM- 
pound—Prevents offsetting, crystaliz- 
ing, rubbing off, does not dry on press, 
stops picking and filling. Will not affect 
body or color of the most delicate tints. 
Works equally as well in offset, litho- 
graphic and letter press inks, black or 
color. Please state how many cylinders 
and job presses. Send for Free Sample. 
Harry J. Hodges, Northbrook, Ill. 











EASELS 
BETTER EASELS make satisfied cus- 
tomers. Ask for prices and samples of 
sizes interested in. Sta-Set Easel Com- 
pany, 119 W. Pearl St., Cincinnati, O. 











EASELS AND GUMMED SEALS 
TFEASELS FOR WINDOW AND COUN- 
ter cards. Seals in var. col. for sealing 
folders, etc. Send for prices. WESTCOTT 
PAPER PROD. CO., 1042 14th St., Detroit 


ENGRAVERS & DESIGNERS 


STEEL AND COPPER ENGRAVING, 
printing and embossing. Hand work 
only. Superior workmanship. Special- 
izing to the trade. Charles Conner, 134 
W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


BARGAINS IN HIGH CLASS EQUIP- 
ment: Model 89 Liberty Quick Change 
Job Folder; Stokes & Smith High Speed 
Rotary Press; Standard Rotaprint, both 
roll and sheet feed; 14x19 model S-1-O 
Harris Offset; 3-O Two Color Miehle 
with Cross Feeder and Extension De- 
livery. Also many other fine values for 
the printing and lithographing plant. 
Write for our current Broadcaster. 


Thomas W. Hall Co., 1071 Sixth Ave., 
New York. 


OVER 200 OVERHAULED guaranteed 
machines. When ready write, specify 
machines interested. Real bargains. 
TERMS. Established 22 years. Hoffmann 
—Printers Bookbinder’s Machinery, 114 
Bast. 13, N. x. ©. 


NEW AND REBUILT Printing Ma- 
chinery. Printers Supply Corp., 655 
6th Ave., New York City, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—43x56 and 4, 46x65 in 
Miehles, $325 to $500 extra for ext, deliy, 
and Cross Feeders; 65% inch Hancock 
Perforating Line-up Table $300: 1% 
inch Morrison Stitcher $100; 38x38 Hall 
Circular Folder $75, with McCain 
Feeder $150; 32x44 Dexter Job Folder 
with Cross Feeder $275; 38x52 Dexter 
Folder with pile Feeder $250; Christen. 
sen Automatic Stitcher $750. Write to 
Dept. ‘‘M’’, The Wanner Company, 72) 
Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 





“EISMANN REBUILT” — Kelly B, 
Kluge 10x15, 12x18, Miller 10x15, 12x18 
Craftsman, Universal 14x22. Miehle 
25x38 four roller. C & P all sizes. Multi- 
color and M-24s. Heidelberg 10”x14", 
Oswego 34”, 44”. Mentges folder 17x22, 
Metal top imposing stone, 350 galleys, 
Morrison wire stitcher %”. Joseph F, 
Eismann, 173 Lafayette Street, New 
York City. 





MILLER UNITS, complete new series 
12x18 with long fountain, counter, ink 
vibrator, and D.C. Motor. Also 10x15 
new series, with long fountain, counter 
and A.C. Motor. Exceptional bargain for 
quick sale. Address Box 290, The 
Graphic Arts Monthly. 


FOR SALE—2 Roller Backers. 2 Job 
Backers, 1 28” foot-power Punch, 1 44” 
Seybold Automatic Cutter, 1 28” Lath- 
am Punch, 1 Brown-Carver 30” Power 
Cutter; Bundling Presses, Stitching Ma- 
chines, Folding Machines and Cross 
Feeders. Stolp-Gore Co., 710 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


2—710” TWO-COLOR MIEHLES with 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeders and Ex- 
tension Deliveries. 1—-Model K_ Cleve- 
land Folder. A. W. Robertson, 34th St. 
& 8th Av., New York, N. Y. 


OFFSET PHOTOGRAPHIC, photo 
engraving electrotyping, stereotyping 
equipment. Complete plant or any part. 
Miles Machinery Co., 482 W. Broadway, 
New York City. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT — Expert 
installations — newspaper brokerage. 
Write us your inquiries. Geo. O. Heffel- 
man, 604 E. 12th St., Los Angeles. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
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PRINTERS ART SERVICE 





era: 
INES, molds, fonts, spacebands 
oe etc. new and used, bought, sold, 
traded. Montgomery & Bacon, Towan- 
da, Pa. be 
” TE STYLE Seybold auto. power 
hang 20x30 cutter, 2 creaser. 26x38 
cutter and creaser. American Printers 
Machine Co., 12 S. Clinton St., Chicago. 


COCK 31x50 cylinder, excel. cond., 
Pabeane, 2 sets rollers, heater, 5 H. P. 
AC 3 phase motor. Make offer. B. H. 
Clark Co., DeKalb, Il. 




















FOLDERS 
INVENTORY CLEARANCE 


e. B, app. 4 yrs. old with 32 page 
ark. and Hickok suction pile feeder 
app. 2 yrs. excellent condition, only 
$1385 complete. 


Latest Model Baum, 15x19, with Aldrich 
Suction Feeder, like new for $695. 














Cleveland Model E, 
tioned $725. 


17x22 Mentges, 
machine $225. 


recently recondi- 





hand feed, a beautiful 





Every machine an unbeatable BAR- 
GAIN. 





The Turner Type Fdrs. Co. 
1723 E. 22d, Cleveland. 
Also Detroit & Chicago. 





LIBERTY 17x22 Folder $325. Mentges 
15x20 $85. J. L. Paul, 608 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Linotype operators and ma- 
chinists out of work to handle a fast 
selling Linotype device. Good seller and 
guaranteed device. Write for proposi- 
tion. STA-HI NEWSPAPER SUPPLY 
CoO., INC., 417 Oregonian Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 


LINOTYPE ELECTRIC POTS 
LUDWICKS’ ELECTRIC POTS AND 
Metal Feeders cost less—last longer. 
Write for literature. Electric Heating 
Co., 8616 Madison Ave., South Gate, 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REDUCE MAKEREADY time, wear on 
forms, strain on press, produce better 
work with Acme Fabric or Acme Cork 
Packing Blankets. Guaranteed for serv- 
ice; will not mat, stretch or creep. 
W. M. Shultz, 117 N. Wells St., Chicago. 


ROTARY PRESSES (MOVED, 
REBUILT AND ERECTED) 
PROMPT SERVICE. A. Anderson & 
Sons, 218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, 
tel. SUPerior 2728. 



































DESIGNS AND CUTS made to order. 
Write for assortment of free samples, 
Balda Art Service, Dept. 8,Oshkosh, Wis. 


RUBBER ENGRAVING & MATERIAL 


Our new Readco oil resisting material 
wears longer and prints better. We will 
teach you how to engrave rubber plates. 
REPUBLIC ENGRAVING & DESIGN- 
ING COMPANY 
311 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
718 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
214 N. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
156 Second St., San Francisco, Calif. 


RUBBER PLATES 




















‘HAND ENGRAVED, for use with either 


oil or water color inks. No patented 
process involved. Process Rubber Plate 
Co., 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


RULES (METAL) HAND FINISHED 


IF YOU WANT QUALITY RULES, 
leads and slugs from 1 to 36 point, 
write to the Economy Printers Products 
Co., 125 W. Harrison St., Chicago. They 
are Elrod cast. 




















SALESBOOKS 
TAKE ORDERS for Salesbooks. Cafe 
Checks, etc. Extensive, superior line; 


quick service. Easy plan; fine samples. 
Liberal discounts to responsible printers. 
Adams Bros. Factory, Topeka, Kans. 


SAW SHARPENING 


SHARP TOOL SERVICE CoO., 5613 West 
Lake St., Chicago. One 6” diam. blade 
or smaller, 75c, two 70c each, three 65c 
each, four 60c each, five 55c each. We 
pay return postage. Larger than 6” 
75c and up. Saws shipped day received. 
Work guaranteed. Get our prices on 
new. blades. 














SAWS 


SPECIAL—SPECIAL—Saw Trimmers— 
Buy now—Start paying February 15th. 
Lower prices. The easiest payment plan 
ever offered. Johnson Roller Rack Co., 
Dept. E., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


SCHOOLS 


LEARN LINOTYPE — Fine _ school, 
small cost; keyboard for home instruc- 
tion. Easy terms. Free catalog. Milo 
Bennett’s School, Toledo, Ohio. 


SMALL AD—BIG BUY 
2 Ibs. Bond Black—$1.00 


This is a genuine bond ink of heavy 
y and high gloss. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send $1.00 with order 
Shipped prepaid 
ECONOMY MFG. CO. 


608 S. Dearborn St. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEEL RULE DIES—DIE CUTTING 
WE’D DIE FOR YOU. Also makers of 
easels, all sizes and shapes in stock. 
Thayer’s Dies, 1220 Maple Ave. Phone 
PRospect 0554. Los Angeles, Calif. 
WM. A. FREEDMAN Steel Rule Dies 
that satisfy. 655 6th Ave., at 21st St., 
New York. Chelsea 3-0233. 


TRADE THERMOGRAPHERS 








THE GRAPHIC ARTS MONTHLY 
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TYPE MOLDS 





FOR ALL STYLES typemaking mm 
chines. Alexander & Cox Co., 235 
Ave., Chicago. Write Phil Nuer 
mold dept., 


ma- 
8 Ogden 
nberger, m 
on mold problems 








WANTED TO BUY 





MUSIC TYPE—Cash for Bargain. Cong. 
way Press, East Chicago, Indiana, 





WE CAN MAKE your Business Cards 
cheaper than you can. 250—$1.95—500 
—$2.85. Permanent finish. 24 Hour 
service. Delivery charges prepaid. A. B. 
Plateless Co., 413 Broadway, N. Y. 
aN coc 
TxPE—Cast from Ludlow, Intertype, 
Linotype, Monotype matrices, sizes 8 to 
48 pt., including all modern faces. Price 
list and specimen sheet on request. 
Frank Mitchell, 323 W. 37th St., N.Y.C. 
TYPE-MAKEUP MATERIAL 


TYPE, METAL RULE, Borders, Make- 
up material. Send for catalog. . The 
Jackson Monotype Products Co., 1844 


WANTED —Series of Kentonian, ¢ % 
Box 289, The Graphic Arts Monthly, 











WIRE 











WIRE for stitching—Uniform gauge— 
proper temper—Quality guaranteed. The 
Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co., Fostoria, 0, 








14 point, for Linotype; cash. Addregs 








Your Classified Ad here would 
be seen by over 50,000 readers, 


Stout St., Denver, Colo. 
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DOES IT 
PAY ? 


Decidedly 


Yes— 


Read what this 
advertiser has 
10 Say — 


October 22, 1932 
Dear Sirs: 

Among all the printing trade publica- 
tions we have found THe Grapuic Arts 
MonTuty the greatest pulling medium 
for our advertising. (We have used prac- 
tically all of them.) Put that in your 
paper and print it! One client gained 
by our February ad alone has, up to 
date, given us $1200 worth of business. 
In addition, from the many inquiries 
resulting from our ads with you we have 
developed some other worthwhile ac- 
counts. Shall we stick to THE GRAPHIC 
Arts MontHiy? You bet! 


Yours sincerely, 
TriAd Direct Advertising Service, 


by ALBertT HicHTOoN, 
President. 
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ACHINERY 


Offered, at unusually low prices, a complete line of modern profit producing 


machines, which are comparable only with new equipment. The wisdom 


of buying from us—NOW— is obvious. 


DESIRABLE—FULLY GUARANTEED 


FIRST SEE IF 


Backed by a Reliable House 


‘( FIRST SEE IF 
HOOO 


\ HOOD 3 
CALC WITH WHOM THE PUR FALCO 
HAS CHASER CAN DEAL MAS 





WITH CONFIDENCE 


i 





LATEST LIST OF OFFERINGS: 


Cylinder Presses 


1—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52x70’ bed. 
1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65" bed. 
1—3/0 Two-color Miehle 45x62” bed. 
1—1/0 TFwo-color Miehle 43x56" bed. 
1—No. 1 Miehle Perfecting Press 40x53’ 


bed 

2—b6/0 Miehles 51x68’ bed. 

2—5/0 Special yim tye + ial bed. 

2——2/0 Miehles 43x56” 

2—No. 1 Miehles 30053" hed. i 

1—No. i Miehle 39x53" bed Newspaper 

res 

1—No. 2 Miehle 35x50” bed. 

1—No. 3 Miehle 33x46" bed. 

2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41" bed. 

2—Pony Miehles 26x34’ bed. 

1—No, 4 Miehle, auto unit, swing back 
feeder, extension delivery. 

5—Babcocks and Premiers. 


NOTE—Feeders and extension deliveries 
are available for any of the above presses. 


Platens 


1—14x22" Colt’s Armory Model 5-C. 

1—12x18" C. & P. New Series. 

4——10x15" C. & P. New and Old Series. 

1—14x22" Laureate Model ‘'J’’ half 
super royal. 


Paper Cutters 


1—30’ Diamond hand lever, late style 
mono-frame type. 

144" Oswego automatic clamp. 

1—44’ Seybold automatic clamp. 

1—44" Dexter automatic clamp. 

1—48" Seybold automatic clamp. 


Automatic Jobbers 


2—-No. 2 Kellys, full automatic. 
2——Style ‘*B’” Kellys, 17x22’. 

2—Miehle Verticals 1314x20" bed. 
2—-Miller Simplex 20x26" Automatics. 
2——Miller Master Speeds, 11x17 
i—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27x40’. 
i-—12x18" Miller Unit. 

1—12x18" Kluge Unit. 

1—10x15" Miller Unit. 

1—10x15" Kluge Unit. 

2—No. 4 and No. 2 Boston Wire Stitchers. 


Cylinder Cutting & Creasing Presses 


1——28x41" John Thomson platen cutter 
and creaser, late model. 

1—No. 7 Hoe Drum Cylinder 33x51’. 

1—5/0 Miehle converted to C. & C., 
size 46x65". 


Composing Room & Bindery 


1—Model 8 Linotype. 

i—Model 14 Linotype. 

i—Miller Saw Trimmer. 

1—Hill-Curtis Trim-O-Saw. 

4—Wire Stitchers, power driven. 

1—4 Head, Christensen Stitcher. 

i—lUniversal Peerless Rotary Perforator. 

1—Model ‘‘E’’ Cleveland Folder, 17x22’. 

1i—Model ‘‘B’’ Cleveland Folder, 25x38’. 

i—Baum 19x25" Folder; like new. 

i—Model 190 Dexter Folder, 12x18’ to 
35x48’, 4 right angle folds. 

1—24’ Portland Multiple Punch. 

1—Lot Warnock diagonal base and 
hooks. 


Oldest and Largest Firm Dealing Exclusively in Used and Rebuilt 
Equipment for Printers, Lithographers and Box Makers. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


Chicago Office 
343 S. Dearborn St. 
Tel. ialenas 5643 


New York Office 
225 Varick Street 
Tel. Walker 1554 


Boston Office 
420 Atlantic Avenue 
Tel. Hancock 3115 
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Cost CUTTING FAVorITEs 
-»»OF PROVEN MenrIT... 


The Diamond Power Paper Cutter 








The cutter that will better 
your production—per man— 
per day—per dollar of cost. 
By increasing your output a 
DIAMOND will pay for itself. 
You take no chances when 
you buy a DIAMOND—the 
name is a guarantee in itself. 


“The Old Reliable’”—popular because 
of their strength, accuracy, conven- 
ience and easy cutting qualities. Made 
in two sizes — 2614 and 3014 - inch, 


3 «3 7 x 
be ADVANCE 
, ~ 


>. 2 22-2 2-6. SB 


“The Advance Pony Cutter” fills a 
special field of usefulness — just the 
thing for cutting small work of any 
kind. Made in two sizes—16 and 
19-inch. With or without iron stand, 


Write for Illustrated Literature and Prices. 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Chicago—17-19 E. Austin Ave. e-111 200 Hudson St.—New York 









































